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ABSTRACT * 

The physical facili+ies of 700 colleges and 
universities of the Jnited S*: a+e? were studied by the National Csntar 
for Education statistics in the fall of 197 7. The primary study 
obje:;tives were to: (1) develop a reliable Estimate of what American 
colleges and universities? must spend to make their programs 
accessible to the mobility impaired, as required by Secticn 50U Df 
the Rehabilitation Act of 197 3: and (2) examine the relationship 
between physical plant accessibili-^y ani procfram acces*;ibilit y. 
Information If presented on the current ^tate of physical 
accessibility on American campuses and th > w? y in which they will, 
modify their space tD achieve program accessibility. A detailed 
analysis of the cost impiica ^- ion? is included, a? are floor plans and 
arcaitestural modif icatim specif ica'- ions. Estimates of rhe numbsrs 
and enrollment patterr.s of various groups of handicapped are 
presentai. The abili*:y of r nst it at icn s of hiaher education to house 
these student? is also discussed. Two techni:;al chapters are. included 
that discuss the nethodoloqy emrloyed in the study and cssess ths 
quality of the data presented ir. +he report. Limitations of the scope 
of 'the study a're also covered, -^he final chapter describes how wall 
-institutions understand *he impac* of Sectior. SOU. Appendices include 
a sampla survey instrument-, s^te visit survey forms, and a £3tuiy 
workbook- ISW) 
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National Center for Education Statistics 

"The purpose of the Center shall be to colfect and 
disseminate statistics and other data related to 
education in the United States and in other nations. 
The Center shall . . . collect, collate, and, from time 
to time, report full and complete statistics on the 
conditions of education in the United. States; corfduct 
and publish reports on specialized analyses of the 
meaning and significance of such statistics; . . . and 
review and report on. education activities in foreign 
countries. "-Section 406(b) of the General Education 
Provisions Act, as amended (20 U.S.C. 12216-1). 



Ii>fall 1^77, the Office for Civil Rights of tli? De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare requested 
that the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
study the pliysical facilities of 700 colleges anJ universi- 
i ties nationwide. The primary objectives of the study were 
(1) to develop a reliable estimate ''what American col- 
leges and universities must-spend to make their programs 
accessible to the mobility impaired Ca Section 504 require- 
ment); and (2) to examine the relationship between phys- 
ic^ plant accessibility and program accessibility. The pur- 
pose of this publication is to report the findings of that 
study. ' > 

An introductory chapter is followed by a chapter 
discussing tha limitations of the scope of this study.- The 
•next two chapters presejHt the finding? of the study. The 
first of tliese chapters reports the current state of physi- 
cal accessibility on American campuses and the way in 
which they will modify their space to achieve program 
accessibility. Included is a detailed analysis of the cost 
implications. The other chapter prdvides estimates of the 
numbers and enrollment patterns of various groups of 
handicapped students. It also discusses the ability of in- 
stitutions of higher education to house these students. 
Two technical chapters are provided which discuss the 
methodology employed in the NCES study and access 
the quality of the data presented in this report. Tlie final, 
chapter describes how well institutions understand the" 
impact of Section 504. . 

NCHS hopes the results of the study i3rcsented in 
this report will help further the understanding of tlie im- 
pact of Section 504. We particularly hope the study will 
clarify the types of structural modifications the institu- 
tions must make to^ allow the Nation's handicapped 
greater access to higlicr education, 

Paul F. Mertins 
Chief ; - 
University and College Surveys 
and Studies Branch ^ 

Marjoric 0. Chandler 
Acting Director 
Division of Postsecondary and 
Vocational l^ducalion Statistics 

June 1^)79 
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Highlights 



- The estimated capital cost to ihe NatioTiVB«lleges 
a^d universities to make. their pr6grams accessible tp .. 
t* mobDity impaired is S561 million-. 

* Just over 40 percent of the total assignable space 
on coUege and university («ampuses j^currently acces- 
N . sible; an average of over 75 percent is needed for pro- 
gfam "itcce sibUity. Private 2- and 43year institutions 
' , report onl} about 20 percerrt of their assrgnabkspace 
currentiyijccessiblc. , ^ — » 

<^ . 

• ' The imp»c( of SeCtiou 504, measured- by cost p?r 
' assignable squarfe foot of spkbe, is greater for private 2- 

and 4-year instUutions thariftff privatcuni/erSities anu- 
all public institutions, • 

• ' Renovati6n costs increase .with the -kgc of the 
buUding to be modified from an average 'cost of S.34 • 
per assignable square foot for buildings constructed 
since 1975 to" an ave/age of $2.51 for space constructed 
prior to 1900. ' 

• Where there is a choice, institutions are planning 
to modify Kewer buildings rather Uian incur die greater 
costs of rcrfovating older facihties„Ihe average cost of 
renovation decreases with the siz/ of the campus. Cost 
for campuses of over 5 million assignable square feet 
is S.30 per square foot and increases to S.82 per square 
foot foi campuses with less tiian U)0,000 assignable 
square feet of space, 

1 general, tlie coUpgcs and universities havt: 
properly assessed how much of their space 
must be "jccssiblc fo die mobility ini^rcd 
to achieve pjjpgram accessibility 
\--overestimated tlic .amount gf space cur- 
rently accessible 

.underestimated the space required ^to be 
Modified for comphanCe 
• - overestimated die cost lo modify Uieir 
V facilities • \ 
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Lane Commnity College, Eugene, Oregon 



In order to ensure that the Nation's handicapped 
persons may participate fully in spciefy, Congress passed 
tjie Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Section 504 of that Ac^ 
(FX* 93-112) provides that "no otherwise qualified 
handicapped individual in the United States . . . shall, 
solely by reason of his handicap, be excluded from tt\e 
participatipn in, be denied the benefits of,' or be sub- 
jected to discrimination ujider any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance." 

The regulations implementing Section 504. (pub- 
lished in the Federal RegiUer on May 4, 1977) delineate 
the methods 1)y which college and university ••':cipient$ 
^jcould comply with the requirements of program accessi- 
bility. ||i the case of existing facilities, program accessibil- 
ity can be achieved "through such means as redesign of 
equipment, reassignment of classes or others sei^rices to 
accessible buildings, assignment of aides to beneficiaries 
.\ . alteration of existing facilities an'd constmction of 
new facilities^" aitiong other methods. Program ♦acces- 
sibility is, therefore, the key term in implementing Sec- 
tion 504. In effect, it mean^ that all activities qr "pro- 
^ grams'* availabte to any enroUee must, if at all possible, 
be accessible to handicapped persons. These programs ex- 
tend beyond academic programs and include services to 
students provided in the life styles on campus-in recrea- 
tional, social, eating and living areas, and so forth. 

Ihstitutions are given until June 1980 to complete 
all aichitectufal modifications. The regulations carefully 
'emphasize tliat recipients are not required to make struc- 
tural changes in existing facilities where other methods 
are liffective in achieving compliance. Facilities do not 
need to be "barrier free." 

The responsibility for enforcing the provisions of 
Spcion 504 was vested irf the Director of the Office for 
Civil Rights (OCR) of the Department of Health, Educa- 
, tion,and Wdfa/e.To do this with one group of recipients- 
colleges and universities -OCR discussed witlvthe National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCESj in late spring of 
- 1977 the possibility of NCES's modifying its periodic 
facilities inventory. The inventory would thus serve as a 
vehicle for "targeting" instifutions for compliance visits. 
Accessibility of physical facilities does not ec|^ual program 
accessibility as required by Sjct^pn 504.(gjjll, OCR and 
NCES agreed that the fonrier was sufficiently related to 
the latter to use it as u surrogate measure. < 

While the initial agreement did not stipulate tJiat 
NCES would collect cost data, the cost to recipients of 
complying witJi Section 504 requirements was, and con- 
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linuos ti) be. a inajor issue. An economic impact state- 
ment* prepa:ed for OCR in early May 1977 estimated 
t'lat tlu loiulcosX ol physical plant renovations required 
by Seciion 504 would fall between $299 million and 
SS44 million for all types ot* institutions. For colleges and 
ujuvcrsitics. the estimate- ranged'from SIP million and 
526 1 million. The American Council on Hducalion re- 
sponded that the costs for colleges and universities ulone 
could be as high as . '5 billion. A third study.- conaucted 
by tlic Association of IMiysical Plant Administrators of 
I'niveisiticn'and Colltgca ( APPA). esti!naled tlie.cost to 
• colleges and universities ti)be in the realm of S750 million, 

. 'c 

W)*N. il!. David M. 1 977. ."Discrimination Against Handicapped 
IVrsons: Hic Costs. Hcnctils and I conumic Impact of Imple- 
menting Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act ul* 1973 Tover- 
ini! Recipients ut 111 W 1 inanciai Assistance." U.S. Olllce for 
( ivU Rights. W:tshingfejn. D.C. 

-Association ol Physiuil Plant Administrators ot Univu. ities and 
( t)llei:es. i97S. "A .Study to I valuate Seleetud Transition Plans 
Developed In C ollegcs and Tnivcrsit- 's lo Comply with Section 
*in4 ol the Rehiilulitation Act ol 1973." Washington. D.C, 



Meanwhile, interest in the cost implications par- 
ticularly for colleges and universities heiglitciied vvhen 
Congress rejected an Administration request lor S5C mil- 
lion f' . colleges and universities to use in rene uing tlieir 
physical plants. In rejecting the request, the i louse Laljor- 
HEW Appropriations Subcommittee cited the lack oC re- 
liable cost data. The economic impact statement pre- 
pared for OCR, wliich estimated, a cost of between $117 
and $261 million for liigher edu ration, was based on only 
four institutions. Tlie'APPA study was basid on a larger 
sample of 91 institutions, but, tlwj sample was by design 
non-represRntaiive and The study repeatedly cautioned 
against using tlie results for developing natio.ial cost . 
estimates. 

In response, NCES added'cost data to ii. question- 
naire ,and, in Septeniber 1978, conducted a national sur- 
vey of 700 college and up^iversity physical facilities for 
OCR, The study had two primary goals. One was to de- 
velop a reliable estimate of the cost to American colleges 
and universities ol complying with tlie program acces- 
sibility provisions of Section 504 as theyVelate to the 
mobility impaired. The other was to cxaim^ie the rela- 
tionship between physical plant accessibility an(^program 
accessibility. 
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Anne Arundel Community College, Arnold, Maryland 



It is essential for anyone using the results of this 
study to re lize that NCES has Hmited the scope of its 
survey in four important areas. In all four cases, some 
part of Section 504 covdrage has been limited, with the 
result that th§ cost figures presented'here do not contain 
all costs needed to meet the requirements of the law. 

The first hmitation was to restrict the categories of 
handicapped.-individusJs. covered by the study. It was es- 
sential for NCES to provide a unfform evaluation mecha- 
nism and develop a methodology for examining faqUities 
on college and university campuses. This was best done 
by Umiting this study to ah examination of facilities and 
of program accessibility for mobility impaired persons 
only. (See appendix A for the definition of "mobility 
impaired" used in the NCES survey and study.) 

The second limitation was to exclude costs Cor aux- 
iliary aids and services required by Section 504 (e.g., 
readers, for the blind). These services represent recurring 
costs to the institutions. This investigation was intended 
to estimate only the one-time cost for modifying a phys- 
ical facility. 

The third limitation of the study was to restrict 
the definition of the facilities examined for program ac- 
cessibility. The Section 504 regulations define "faciUty" 
as "all or any portion of buildings, structures„.equipmepL 
roads, walks, parking lots, or other real or personal p/op-N 
erty or interest in such prop rty." The'NCES study is 
limited to building accessibility, which includes Uie walk- 
way, stairs and entrances to the building. Again, NCES 
limited the faciHties considered in order to provide a 
more uniform evaluation mechanism. 

Finally, all costs incurred by institutions before 
September 15, 1978, were excluded from the study. Al- 
though it was known that many institutions, often pub- 
licly controlled, have expended significant amounts, this 
study did not attempt to measure such costs. 

The effect of these limitations i? that the cost fig- 
ures presented in this report represent underestimates of 
the roffl/ cost of implementing Section 504. Furtliermore, 
the reader should keep in mind that this study examines 
pnly those costs required for compliance with Section 
504.of the RehabiUtation Act of 1973. Some States have 
passedfaws requiring institutions to develop "barrier free' 
environments over and above program accessibility. These 
additional :osts incurred by institutions .in complying 
with non-Federal laws have been excluded from this 
study. 
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While limitations described above cause the 
cost figures presented in this study to be low, the major 
one-time cost factors have been retained. Furthermoie, 
these design limitations permitted NCES to develop a 
methodology which would maximize the uniformity of 
cost reporting. 



Accessibility- 
Its Cost 
and Character 




Stfiulw/n Illinois f/nivcnify at i\l\\\inlsvUlc 



The NCES study indicates that the Nation's colleges 
and universities must spend approximately $561 million 
to make their facilities program accessible to the mobility 
impaired. This figure breaks down to over $316 million 
for Uie \463 pubMc institutions and almost S245 million 
for tbie 1,620 private institutions (see't^ble I). 

On the average, then, a public institution would 
spend $21 6,200, a private institution $1 51 ,^00. However, 
the average public institution has twice the assignable 
space* of its private counterpart. This means thpl the 
cost per assignable square foot (ASF) is actually higher 
for the p^i/ate sector ($0.47) than for the public sector 
• rSO.34). \ ' 

\xf terms of cost per full-time equivalent (FTE) en- 
rollment, the differing impact is even more pronounced. 
The cost to public institutions translates to $50.99/FTE, 
while private institutions face an average cost of $109.86/ 
FTE(tabre 2). 

Using cost per assignable square foot as the meas- 
ure of impact, the data indicate that private other 4-ycar 
and private 2-ycar institutions^ are the most severely af- 
fected by Section 504. While private universitifcs and all 
typds of public institutions will incur average costs of loss 
'than S0.38/ASF, the average cost for private 4-year in- 
stitutions is $0.55/ ASF and for private 2-year institutions 
is $0.6^)/ ASF. 



* Assijinablc space is dcllned as the sum ul"iill areas on all floors 
ol a builtlni|! ^ss»^ned to, or available lor assi^nni«nt to, an oe- 
eupaot. ineludinj! every typt* oT space iLnctionally usable by an 
(H.cirpant (except custodial, circulation, mechanical, and struc- 
tural areas). On the average, two-tliiRh of an institution's gros.s 
area is assijinable space. 

-^Institutiims of hijiher education (or the individual branches ot 
nuilticarnpus institutions) included in this report are classified 
as either universities, other 4-year or 3^'ear institutions. Uni- 
versities and other 4-year institutions olfer programs extending 
at least 4 years beyond high school. U niversities, while granting 
baehelor\ degrees, also place considerable emphasis on graduate 
instruction and have at least two professional schools that are 
not L-\clusively techn(»Iogieal. Other 4 year institutions grant 
\»achelo;'s degrees or some recognition equivalent to such dc»- 
grees (e.g.. eccleviastical lecognition in theological institutions) 
bul do not cmphasi/e giaduate or prolessional education. Two- 
year institutions olTer organi/cd programs ol up to 2 years that 
result in an associate degree or some other recognition ol' com- 
pletion such as a eertitleate or diploma. 
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This concision is supported using cost per FTE as 
a measure of impact as well. The costs to private oth^r 
4-year and private 2-year institutions are estimated to 
be $14S.26/FTE and $112.65/FTE, respectively, com- 
pared to costs under $66,00/FTE for' all other types of 
institutions 

The range of costs found in the NCES study varied 
from a high of over $7.50/ ASF for one institution down 
to no cost for another. Ten percent of the institutions 
will incur costs of over $1.32/ ASF and 20 percent will 
incur costs of over $0.88/ ASF, On the other hand, 20 
pcrcent of the institutions will have to spend less than 
$0.18/ASFa^nd lOpercent will incur costs of under $0.1 1/ 
ASF (table 3). the disproportionate impact on the pri- 
vate sector is again highlighted by the fact that 28.4 per- 
cent of the private four-year institutions ancj 38.5 per- 
cent of the private two-year institutions are among the 
20 percent of all institutions with the highest cost per as- 
signable square foot. 

The challenge facing the nation's colleges and uni- 
versities is considerable. Just over 40 percent of the total 
assignable space is currently accessible to the mobility 
impaired. As chart 1 shows, afi average of over 75 per- 
cent of an institution's assignable space will have to be 
accessible to the handicapped before program accessibil- 
ity is achieved. Thus, our institutions of higher education 



are barely halfway toward meeting this goal which, in the 
case of ^irchitectural modifications, must be achieved by 
June, 1980. Almost half of the assignable space in public 
institution^ is currently »Kcessible, compared to just over 
one-fourth of the space in private institutions. Howevei, 
the average public insutution wUl require 80.9 percent 
physical accessibility in order to achieve program acces- 
sibility, compared to only 65.8 percent in tlie average 
private institution. (Of course, the ar.iount of accessibility 
required depends on the unique chftracteristics of each in- 
stitution,) The result is that both sectors still must rv^ke 
over 30 percent of their total assignable space physically 
accessible in order to meet-the requirements of Section 
504. 

The cost of modifying a facility increases with the 
age of the structure. For buildings constmctpd before 
1900, the NCES study found that $2.51 is reqiiired for 
each assignable square foot of space which is to be made 
accessible through physical plant modificatiQp. (Note tliat 
this measure is different from cost per total ASF.) in con- 
trast, the corresponding figure for buildings constructed 
since 1975 is $0.34 per square foot. The overall average 
is $1.1 1 per square foot. (Detailed cost factors are shown 
in table 4.) 

For private institutions, the age factor is more sig- 
nificant than for oilier institutions. While only 10 percent 



Chart 1. -Physical accessibilitj^ of American colleges and universities, by control o\ institution 
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r,\ ilu c \\\ \n\b\w Mistitulions is in facilities built be- 
Imiv \ . alnu)sl oiic-lourlh (22.5 percent) of the space 
It) piuaio instiuitfons was in facilities constructed before 
thai \ car. On Ihc other hand. 26.5 percent of the sp?ice in 
piihliv insiiintions was in buildings constructed after 
l-'M). .. Miip.i^d lo i)nly I 5.4 percent for private institu-, 
iiniis. The cBk|)cr assignable square foot is therefore 
\\\\w\\ hiulKM lll^jf^ivalc irtsiituiions. 

1 i>i space to be made accessible, th^ cost per as- 
sigiKiblc stjuarc foot is coriP' rable across public andpri- 
v iti 'M-tiiuiioiis. riic only exception is for newer facil- 

' ]\]\ >vh« !i' the L'ost is Ci)nsidcrably less in tlie private 
t. ., ia the pabliL sector. 1-or buildings constructed 
Mn.c l'>7 I . ihr cos! d) private institutions :ivcrages $0.30 
|HM si|iiau' fool, while the corresponding cost to the pub- 

'\ \w t»): IN SO 5S |.vr square fOot. The daia indicate that, 
Ml liliIhk's hnili since U)7L the public sector will have 
tn mah acc ssiiile 7S percent of the space which iscur- 
i nth "'i t' ciSNihlc. This amount compares with only 58 
i>nv;ite institutions. Tlie difference suggests 
tli.ii \\u>\r sp-'i ial purinise facilities (e.g., astronomy lab- 
oijiodes, idvanced seieiitilic and technical laboratories) 
I'lj' ' iiiu.»l\ed III ihe puhlie 'modifications. Modifica- 
tin I ir stu It !a< iliiirs wnukl generally be associated witli 

\Ur n.' f.'iiiAjtniii older facilities is more costly, 
i) Mr^'ii'iMMits lu clinDsiii!' Id modily newer facilities when 
t!u;\ , m ill doiih' ihis. large institutions have considcr- 
li ' i. ' t!u iii.ihws available to them than do small in- 
.iii.li;. i: 111 A la'^v nislitntioiu one finds that a greater 
p:..} m: ,;i m! ill. !<>i;i| space was constructed after World 
W : 11 tii.io uito would find in a snudl institution. In ad- 
,h!i. .!i fi • 1 !i"ri .iinouiil of space djtvoted to each pn>- 
M. til 111 lUvMiih. p^Minii ilie lar^institution to select 
r t • .1. -A. I alieinalivo to structural modification. 

I! ..pii .n 1 . Mini noi available^to the small institution. 
It,, r III! ili.ii ihe cost per total assignable space in- 
, .1- thr M/v ol .the iiistitiilion dee reiujes ( table A). 



( i..t \h'\ assiiinabk square foot (ASF) of space, 
a/r of iiisntiition 



{ iul;il 


. \SI ) ' . 


Average 
eost 


Cost 
per 
ASF 




i.HHi.OOO 


S2,040.700 


S0.30 


;i' ii;)i 


""s OOO.ODO 


(1^)7.500 


0,34 


t )i ) ! H I 1 


1 OOlVOOO 


286.900 


0.41 


I )' i.l If 1 1 




K^5.600 


0.55 


0 


lOOjiOO 


41.500 


0.4i3 



- Djt.i iM till , ami aKveeeling tables are from the 
: .rj»' 'mbn Mirvcy unless otherwise noted, 



■ On the whole, accessibility of pro-ams located in 
older buildings is being achieved in large part by^relocat- 
ingili^ose activities into newer facilities. Colleges and uni- 
versities are planning to make accessible only 40 percent 
of tlie inaccessible space in structures built beforje 1900 
(tablp 4). About 70 percent of the corresponding space in 
facilities constructed since 1971 will be made accessible. 
This strategy minimi/is the total cost involved and has 
the additional benefit tliat the remaininglife of the newer 
buildings should be greater than that of the" older facilities. 

To limit the evaluation of tho Impact of Section c 
50^ to a comparison of the public and private segtors 
would be misleadiii^, since tlie relative mix of types of 
institutions witliin e^h sector differs corisiderably. Over 
62 percent of the public institutions are 2-year institu- 
tions, while 81.5 percent of the private schools are other * * 
4-year institutions (chart 2). As shown in table 1, the 
average eost per assignable square foot varies considerably 
among tlie different types of institutions: Tlierefore, to 
fully understand how Section 504 affects our institutions 
of ^gher education, one must examine its impact on 
each lypc of institution. Tliis is done in the next thre^e 
sections of tliis report. 

IJniyersities ^ 

h will cost SI 50 inillion to make American uni- ■ 
vei-sities accessible to mobility impaired studentS,yccord- 
ing to tlic NCFS study. Over SI 1 3 million will be i^ecded 
by tlie 95 public universities, and achieving program ac- ' 
cessibility will cost the 65 private universities ahnost $37 
milhon. The average cost to a public university will be. 
SM9L200, over twice the av lage cost to a private 
university. 

When si/c is taken into account, one notes tliat tl\e 
impact on the two sectors is similar; SO. 29 per assignable 
square foot for public universities, compared to S0.25' 
for private universities. These costs are well below the 
average cost of SO. 38 for all institutions', in fact, no pub- 
lic or private university was found among the top lOper- 
ccnt of all institutions with the higliest eost per assignable 
square foot. 

Measuring the impact trl Section 504 in tcnns of 
cost per FTF. student, one again finds 'ittlc ditTerencc 
between. the two sectors. The eost to public universities 
is S65.2'5/FT1-:. compared to S63.17/FTF for private uni- 
versities. One interesting peculiarity i^.tlie fact that, while 
universities had the lowest cost per assignable square foot 
among public institutions, their cost per full-time equiv- 
alent .enrollment is the higliest of the three types of pub- 
lic institutions. Iliis siinatioii is at least partially attribut- 
able to the large ainouiit of dormitory space and special 
programs iii public universities not found in public other 
4-year and 2-yeaf institutions. 

Both public and private universities must make sig- 
nilk'antly more s|)ace accessible in ortler to comply with 
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Chart 2. Percent distribution of public and private institutions, by type of institution 



Universities (95) 



Universities (65) 





Public insliiuliiins 



Private institutions 



Section 504. in the case of public universities, 48.5 per- 
cent of the assignable space is currently accessible, but 
74.0 percent will need to be accessible for program ac- 
cessibility. Forty percent of the assignable space in pri- 
vate universities is currently accessible, citnipared Jo a fig- 
ure of 68.0' percent needed- by June 2, 1980. 

The cost inipacl of Section 504 on American uni- 
versities is surprisingly uniform tliroughout the country. 
With the exception of the Southeast region, the average 
cost per assignable square foot is between $0.25/ ASF and 
$0.29/ASF for both public and private iiistilutions in each 
of the regions (chart 3). An interesting contrast is re- 
flected in the Southeast region. The cost to public uni- 
versities is $0.3.6/ ASF. well above the averdge of $0.29/ 
ASF for all public universities. On the other hand, the 
cost to private universities in thp Southeast is only $0.17/ 
ASF. compared ti) a national average of $0.25/ ASF. 

In the case of public universities, tlie reason for the 
higher.cost in the Southeast region is fairly evident. As 
depicted in chiirt 3. Southeastern universities have signif- 
icantly less spdce currently acccssibit tlian do universities 
' in otiier regions. What's more, tlie Southeastern iq^itu- 
tions must make an additional 36.4 percent of theirTotal 
space accessible, compared with 21.1 to 25.9 percent in 
the other regions. 



hlus lindinj: is alleitcd by tiic use ul a sinsile cost norm lor 
cacl. tvpc of needed renovation and therelore exeludes loeal 

' and regional diHerentes due to Iniilding codes, labor eo.sts or 
other factors. 



The reasons for tlie lowercost to private universities 
in the Southeast are more complex. As with public Soutli- 
eastern universities, tlie private institu^ons have the 
smallest proportion of space currently accessible and tlie 
largest proportion of space which must be made, accessible- 
of tlie four' regions. However, mt^ch less of the space 
which has to hi niodined. is found in oldej buildings 
vM\c\\ are more expensive to modify. In private South- 
eastern universities, only 3.6 percent o£ tlic total assign-, 
able space represents space constructed prior to 1931 
which must be made accessible, compared to 6.1 percent 
for private universities nationally (table 6). In public 
Syutheastern universities, on tlie other hand, t3.4 percent 
of the total assignable space botli was constructed prior 
to 1931 and nuist be made accessible, compared to 4.7 
.percent for public universities tiationwide. 

'Public and private universities are quite similar with 
respeot to the proportion of each type of space which 
mu5t be made accessible. With tlie exceptions of proces- 
sing rooms, demonstration and assembly space, lounge 
and recreation areas, and public waiting space where 
public universities' must make considerably larger pro- 
portions of tlie space accessible there .are oi\Jy small dif- 
ferences between the profiles'of the two sectors (chart 4). 

Other 4-Year Institutions 

The results of the NCliS study indicate that over 
S330 million will be required by other 4-year institutions 
to meet Uicphysical aspects of prograiii accessibility. The 

My . 



Chart 3»-Physical accessibility of universities^by control and region 
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Chart 4. Accessibility profile of universities, by room-use category 
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44^) public other 4-ycar institutions will need S.^O«X)00 
pc- institution, over twice the S145.600 required by their 
1,3:6 private counterparts. However, the average pfiblic 
olhcr 4-ycai institution has over three times the space 
and almost five times die FTl: enrollment of Uie average 
private otiiei 4-ye;ir institution. Thus, the impact of Scc- 
^tion 504 would appear to be worse on private otlier 4- 
* year institutions (SQ.55/.\SF and S145.26/fTL) tiian on 
public institutions of the same type (S0.37/ASF and 

$63.5rVFTl':K , ' 

Publi • other 4-year institutions arc currently just 
over halfway to'vard meeting the physical requii^mcnts 
of program accessibility. As. of September 1 5. 197«, 42.1 
percent of the totid assignable space was found to be ac- 
cessible to the mobility impaired, compared to an esti- 
sinatcd 80.9 percent required for program accessibility. 
Tile situation in the private sector is much w.)rs2. There 
only 20.5 percent of the assignable space is currently ac- 
cessible, compared to the fvS.2 percent required by June 
2, 1980. Tlie larger number of specialized programs of- 
fered in public institutions is probably a major factor 
why they must have a larger proportion of their space ac- 
cessible in order to achieve program accessibility. , 

As with universities, ^the cost impact of Secti.Mi 
S04 on other 4-year institul.iORs is reasonably uniform 
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across the country. Among public inslilnthuis. o\\\\ the 
(neat Ukes and Plains region has a cost outsnl.' .i lanue 
of $0.34/ASF to S0.36/ASF. In thai rci'ion. iIk luijier 
cost of $0.44/ ASF is attributable to the amount i)t older 
space which must be made accessible. Alinnst ^ pcrceiU 

• of the space hi tlie dreat Lakes and Pl.fins ii:.:ioi. is space 
constructed before 1^31 that nnisi W imulc .tiVcssihle. 
This compares to a figure ol 3./. pcrLcnt tni all pfiblic 
other 4-year institutions. 

In the private sector, the costs raiMv imin SU.4(v' 
ASF in the Southeast region t.» ^O.fo .\SI in ilu- (lieat 
Lakes and Plains region. Co.sjs in ihe NoiHi Atl.inttc jiid 
Southeast regions are lower, partially hcLausc msiituiioiis 
tliere have less need toconvcit physu il sp icc tti;uhicvc 
program accjssibility (chart 5). In a^Mniun. iIk- othci 4- 
year institutions in these two ic^i^'os au' laii!c.i than 
schools in tlie other icuions. Ihcsc iwt. la^'»«is ^ug^-est 
that North Atlantic and Southcastnii m^lltulI^Ils Ikiw 
more flexibility ^ii the wayslhcs can i .i^'^'^' Sectiini 
504 than do their Western ciMmteipa;t' . On ih*' nijiri , 
hand, the Noith Atlantic and S.-nthcnsicm uis!iiw(1.>ns 
have the smallest propMitn>ns ni s; u . vuiu'i'iK i v 
sible and have the Lntesi pioptHiinir .i mMc^ space 

• which jni'ist be made a cessiMr. Sn ili« luin^Kir u mvhi 
for the cost variations is not elcai . 

2] 



Chart S. -Physical accessibility of c^her 4-year institutions, by control and region 
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The physical* accessibility requirements by room- 
use category^ are amazingly consistent for pyblic and pri- 
vate other 4-year institutions, Tlie patterns for the. two 
sectors are virtually identical except that, for each cate- 
gory, public institutions mu^t make somewhat more 
space accessible than private otl]er 4-year institutions 
(chart 6). 



2- Year Institutions 



The Nation's 2-year institutions will need S80 mil- 
lion to make their buildings accessible to the mobility 
impaired. Tlie average cost per institution is about tl)j 
same in tlie public and private sectors, with tile 919 pub- 



^Rootii use, as cinploycikjn this re^^ort. is a term rd'errin^! to a 
specialized classification that describes the types or uses ol any 
assignable space at an institution oI' higher educatio'i. The class- 
ineati()n appears in i'acilities Inventory and Classification Man- 
ual, 1973, (01. 74-11424). Less than twenty categories of use 
were requested in the survey instrument. These items represent- 
ed the most common types of space or were specialized*^reas 
which might have been overlooked by many institutions when 
reviewing their needs for prot;cam accessibility. 



lie 2-ycar institutions iiicurring costs of $70,200 per in- 
stitutjom compared to 567,200 per private institution. 

Substantial differences are detected when size is 
taken into account, however. In terms of cost per assign- 
able square foot, the^impact on the private sector (50,69/ 
ASF) is twice that on public institutions (S0.35/ ASF). The 
difference is even mo.c marked using cost-per-student as 
a measure of imp *?^ .e cost to private 2-year institu- 
tions (Si 12.65/FTE; IS lour tuiies the cost ($28.20/FTE) 
facing public 2-year institutions. ^ 

According to (he NCES stuc^y, ly^v twt>-thirds of 
the total assignable space in public 2-yelr institutions is 
currently accessible. However, the study also indicated 
that tliese same institutions will have to become almost 
/'barrier free," with aa estimated 95,5 percent of the 
space needed to be physically accessible in order to 
achieve program accessibility, Tliis large percentage is due, 
in part, to tlie general absence i)f dormitories, combined 
witli the wide variety of programs offered at public 2- 
year institutions, 

Wliile private 2-year institutions will be reqnireid to 
have substantially less space accessible to tlie mobUity 
impaired than will their pyblic counterparts (60^0 per- 
cent versus ^)5.5 percent), 4Ht private schools had less 



Chart 6. AccesMbiiity profile of other 4-year institutions, by rooiy^use category 
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than onc-fiflh ol their space accriiblc on September 1 5, 
1978. Tliis situation accounts for the severe impact of 
Section 504 on these schools, despite the lower propor- 
tion of tlieir space which must ultimately be accessible. 

Unlike tlie situation with universities and other 4- 
year institutions, the impact on 2-year institutions varies 
widely by region. Among public inslilutioffS, the costs 
vary from S0.22^ASF m the tireat Lakes and Plains re- 
gion to S0.55/ASf- in the North Atlantic region. The 
low cost in tile Great Lake?; und Plains region is largely, 
explained by the fact tliat 81.5 percent of the assignable 
space in tlie 2-year institutions in that region is currently 
accessible. As a result, these institutions must make oi\jy 
an addiljonal 15.1 percent of their total assignable space 
accessible loss than hall the percentage required by any 
otlier regioti (chart 7). At the same time, at least tlirec 
factors underlie the unusually high cost to public '2-yeai- 
institutiDiis in the North Atlantic ro»non. Thoy have the 
smallest pcrc\Mitagc of space currently accessible, and 
they nmst make the largest ;iJditional space available by 
June.2. 1^8U. Coinpounding'tlie situation, 4.^) percent of 
the total space in these institulit)ns was constructeil ^c- 
fore 1^)31 and/nu-isl be made accessible. This is iwer four 
times the corrcspondiuiJi figure in anv other region (table 
6). 



The regional cost variations are equally great among 
private 2-year institutiqns. Tlie cost of Si. 00/ ASF in the 
NortK Atlantic region is over, twice tlie average cost of 
S0.41/ASF observed 'in the West and Southwest region. 
As chart 7 shows, the cost is directly related to tlie ac-' 
cessibility profiles of tlie various regionsrThe region witli 
the higliest cost per assignable squ.are foot has the small- 
. est perceritage of space currently accessible, the largest', 
percentage of space to bft made accessible, and the largest, 
fotal percentage oT space which must be accessible on 
June 2.^ 1980. On the other hand, the profile of the re- 
gion with the lowest cost is the reverse of that with the 
highest. 

A proHle of accessibility by room-use category 
(chart 8) indicates that public 2-ycar institutions must 
make ever>' category of room use over 90 percent acces- 
sible except noii-healtli cUnic spacer The proportion of 
•space currently accessible is also quite uniform across 
categories for the public institutions. Private 2-year insti- 
tutions, on tlie otlier hand, show wide variation in the 
space clirrcntly accessible, as well as tlic proportion of 
each category of space which must bp^accessible iU 1980: 



t 



tliart 7, Pliysical accessibility of 2-year institutions, by control and region 
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Chart 8. Acc^sibility profile of 2-year institutions, by room-use category 
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Table 1. -Cost per asslg-iable square foot (ASF) of space ar.d average size, by control, type and region of institution 

A, Total United States 



Control and type 


Number 


Average size ^ 


• Total cost 


All tnctitii tint^Q 
/Ml UiaUlUUUra 








1 U laJ 


3.083 


473.100 


$561,008,400 




160 


3.318.600 


150.001.700 




1,769 


407.700 


330.703,500 


2-year 


1,154 . 


178.800 


80,303.200. 


1 IIUIIC Ilia UiU 








TntJil 
1 UldJ 


1.463 


642.000 


. $316,238.40(y 


1 1f) j Varsities '« 


• 95 


4.048.800 


113,168.400 


Other 4-vear 


449 


826.800 


'138,550,200 


2-year ■ 


919 


199.500 


64.519.800 


Private institutions 








' Total 


1.620 


320.500 


$244,770,000 


Universities 


65 


2.251.500 


36.833,300 


Other 4-year 


. 1.320 


'265.100 


' 192.153.300 


• 2-year 


235 


97.«u0 


15.783.400 




^Mea3Ui«S in assignable square feet (ASF) 



B. North Atlantic Region 



Control,and type 



All institutions 
Tofal 
•Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
Public institutions 
Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2'year 
Private institutions 
Total 
Universities- 
Other 4-year 
-^-2=year 



Number 

868 
46 

563 . 
259 

301' ' 
14 ' 
119 
168 

567 
32 

^ 444 
91 



Average size^ 



431.100 
2.811.700 
362.500 
157.400 

560.000 
3,835.000 
688.200 
196,400 

• 362,700 
2.364,000 
275,200 
85,500 



Total cost 



$151,389,300 
33.229,600 
92.075.700 
26.084.000 




$60,419,400 
14,140.800 

. 27,986.100 
18.292.500 

$90,969,900 
19.(>8'8.800 
64,089,600 
7,791.500 



Pennsylvania. Rliode Island, and Vermont ^ • 

^Measured in assignable squaie feet (ASF) - ' . • , ' ' 1 
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Table 1,-Cost per assignable square foot (ASF) of sp^ce and average size, by control, type and region of institution 

Great Lakes and Plains Region^ 



r^njitrnl 911 f1 tvnp 


Ml 1 m HA r 


/we Id 56 bLCC 


I Oldl COSl 


All incf 1 til ti r\nc 








,1 Ulol 


OZO 




C 1 ^7 OQ 1 1 (\f\ 










Wilier H-year 


^,0 1 




1 Cxi ni a Ann 






1 71 700 


1 7 700 ^nn 


ruDUC Uisuiuuons 

s 








loiai 






cnA Anc or\r\ 

$90,475,800 


universiues 




4,o4d,4UU 


43,313,200 


Other 4-year 


•M 1 


^,^LHJ 


37,128,890 


2-year 




1 on nnn 


1 A f\T T fJ A A 

1 0,033, oOO 


Private institutions 








Total 


460 


298,800 


$76,605i3o 


Universities 


14 


2,011,300 


8,04S,S00 


Other 4-year 


396 


265,600 


65,889,800 


2-year 


50 • 


82,600 


2,666,700 




Mp'^' jdcs: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa» Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
^Measured in assignable squarej feet (ASF)* 



D. Southeast Region' 



Control and type 


Number 


. Average sire^ 


Total cost 


All institutions 








Total 


690 


459,200 


$116,169,500 


Univci-sities" 


. 28 


3,260,800 


29,127,000 


Other 4-year 


376 


477,900 ,. 


71,502,300 


2-year 


286 


• 160,300 


15,540,200 


Public institutions 








• . Total 


366 


598,100 


$76,006,800 


Universities 


' 21 


3,433,700 


25,828,700 


Other 4-year 


128 


850,900 


.38,703,300 


2ryear 


217 . 


174,600 


' " 1U4 74,800 


Private institutions 








Total 


^ 324 ■ 


■ 302,300 


. $40,162,700 


Universities 


7 


,2,742,100. 


3,298,300 


Other 4-year 


248 


285,400 


32,799,000 


2-year 


69 


115,600 


"4,065,400 




includes: Alabama. Arkansas, 
West Virginia 

^Measured in assignable square 



ERIC 



Florida;, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina. Souih Caroliivi. Tttnnvsscc, Virginia, 
feet (ASF) , ' , 



Table l.-Cost per assignable square foot (.ASF) of space and average size, by control, type and region of insiitution 
* - ' E. West- and Southwest Region^ 



Control and type Number Average site^ 



Total cost 



All institutions 
Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
: Public institutions 
Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
Private institutions 
total 
Universities' 
Other 4-year 
2-year 



699 
41 
343 
315 

430 
29 
111 
290 

269 
12 
232 
25 



4^8,300 
•3,218,200 
428,800 
2l9,90q"' 

/ 

628,000 
3,744,900 
858,300 
228,200 

290,900 
1,945,400 
223,300 
124,300 




$126,368,500 
36,283,100 
64,106,900 
25,978,500 

$89,336,400 
29,885,700 
34,732,000 
24,718,700 

$37,032,100 
6,397,400 
29,374,900 
1,259,800 




■ \^ •: 



yCai •'*' ' . .sff-y^ i /iffv.:.^^^^^^^ ■■■■■ 

1 Includes: Alaska. Arizona. CaliforniarColorado. HawaiUdaho. Montana, Nevada. New Mexico. Oklahoma. ()regon,Texas. Ll.uh. 
Washington* Wyoming 

^Measured in assignable square feet (aSI*) * . 



ERIC 
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Table 2.-Cost pei^ full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment, by control and type of institution 



Control antL^coe 


Number 


FTE enrollment* 


Total cost M 


AU lnsti(ution^ 








^ Total 


3,083 


8,248,055 


$561,008,400 1 


Universities 


160 


2,317,429 . 


150,001,700 1 


Other 4-year 


1,769 


3,502,709 » 


330,703,500 1 


2-year 


1,154 


2,427,917 


80,303,200 1 


Public institutions 


• 






Total 


1,463 


6.202 043 


$316 238 400 I 


j 

Universities 


95 


1 734.387 


113 168 400 1 


Other 4-vear 


' 449 


2 179 849 


138 550 200 m 


2-year 


919 


2 287 807 


64 519.800 I 


Private institutions 








Total. 


l,62r 


2,046,012 


$244,770,000 | 


Universities 


65 


583,042 


36,833,300 S 


Other 4-year 


1,320 


1,322,860 


192,153,300 1 


'2-year 


235 


140,110 


15,783,400 ^ 




1 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities, 1978 (Preliminary Estimates) 



Table 3.-Percent of institutions in selected cost brackets, by control and type 



Cost bracket 


Cost range ^ 


Public institutions 


Private institutions 


Universities 


Other 4-year 


2-year 


Universities 


Other 4-year 


2-year 


Highest 




i 














5% 


Over $2.23 




0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


10.8 


0.0 


■ 10% 


Over $1.32 


oio 


0.8 


2.9 


0.0 


. 18.3 


15.5 


20% 
Lowest 


Over $0.88 


5.p 




6.0 


12.2 


11.5 






5% * 


Under $0.07 


B.i 


1 


2.3 


9.0 


5.4 


2.5 


6.6 


10% 


Under $0.11 


- 13.: 




14.5 • ' 


9.8 


16.2 


7.0 


16.2 


20% 


Under $0.18 


23.i 


L 


30.2 


23.3 


41.5 







1 



Cost is in terms of dollars per assignable square f6ot (ASF) of space 
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Table 4.-Total inaccessible space, percent to be modified, 
and control of institution 



and cost per square foot, by year of construction of facUity 



Year of 
construction 



All institutions 

, Total 
Pre -1900 
1900-1930 
1931-1950 
1951-1960 
1961-1970 
1971-1974 
1975-present 

Public institutions 

Total 
Pre -1900 
1900-1930 
. 1931-1950 
1951-1960 
1961-1970 
1971-1974 
1975-present 



Inaccessible 
space 



864,216,600 
32,443,100 
125,383,600 
101,441,100 
147,699,700 
331,808,300 
85,124,100 
40,316,700 



479,330,600 
7,524,400 
54,688,200 
60,797,100 
82,484,900 

196,098,300- 
55,358,400 
22,379,300 





Private institutions 

Total 
Pre -1900 
1900-1930 
1931-1950 
; 1951-1960 
1961-1970 
1971-1974 
1975-present 



384,886,000 . 
24,918,700 
70,695,400 
40,644,000 
65,214,800 

135,710,000 
29,765,700 
17,937,400 



56.7 ' 

m 

54.5 



0.16 



'Measured In assignable square tect (ASI ) 

^Cost per square foot of space to be mad>.- accessible 



.7./ 



Table S.-Space inventory of college and university physical facilities and associated costs- for achieving program accessi- 
bility for the mobility impaired, by control and type of institution • - 

A. All institutions . • 



Gross square 
feet 


1 

i Assignable square feet 


Total 


Accessible 


Inaccessible 



Year of 
construction 




Total 


2,178,806,200 


Pre -1900 , 


59,552,300 


1900-1930 


254,162,600 


1931-1950 


209,754,000 


1951-1960 


324,950,600 


1961-197d 


838,301,000 


1971-1974 


314,168,400 


1975-present 


177,917,300 



1,458,499,100 
38,871,700 , 
167,444,200 , 

• 143,174400 
220,489,100 
559,596,700 
206,730,100 
122,192,900 



594,282,500 
6,428,600 
42,060,600 
41.733.300 
72.789.400 
227.788,400 
121,606,000 
81,876.200 



•864,216,600 
32.443,100 
125.383.600 
101,441,100 
147.699.700 
331,808.300 
85.124,100 
40,316,700 



B. All public institutions 



Year of 
construction 


Gross square 
feet 


Assignitl)le scjuare feet 


inacoeseibie space tot • 
be niaiSe iceesftlMe ^ " 

compUftnce 


Total 


Accessible 


liiagcessible 




of 

1 I|t-''.M.. .Il.lli.. 


Total 


1,410,735,500 


939.222,100 


459.891.500 


479..' 30.600 


300350,300 


$316,238»400 


Pre -1900 


15,314,500 


9.796.900 


2.272..500 


7.524.900 


2.708,900 


' 7,527,800 


1900-1930 


125,658,500 


. 82,143.000 


27.454.H00 


54.688,200 


30,648,500 


59,291,600 


l931-'.950 


137,196,000 


' 93.573.900 ■ 


' 32.776.800 


60.797.100 


32,051,700 


46.645,300 


1951-1960 


201,618,800 


136.764.900 


54.280.000 


82,484,900 


48,692,d00 


56,72^,500 


1961-1970' , 


556,891,100 


370,153.000 


174,054,700 


196.098.300 


125J94,900" 


* n.1.101,300 


1971-1974 


238,724,600 


155.177.200 


99.8 1 8.800 


55.358.400 


42328,000 


27,103,100 


1975-present 


. 135,332.000 


91,613.200 


69,233.900 


22..n9.300 


18,125,700 


7.839,800 



Table 5.-Space inventory of college and university physical facUitie. and associated costs for achieving program accesi- 
bility for the mobility impaired, by control and type of institution, .. . 

C. All private institutions 



Year of* 
construction 

• 


Gross square 
feet- 

t 


• 

Assignable square feet , 


Total 


Accessible 


'Inaccerible 


Total 


768,070,700 


519,227,000 


134,391,000 


384,886,000 


Pre -1900 


44,237,800 


29,074,800 


4,156,100 


24,918,700 


1900-1930 • 


128,504,100 


85,301,200 


14,605,800 


70,695,400 


1931-1950 


72,558,00? 


■ 49,600,500 


,8,956,500 . 


40,644,000 


1951-1960 


123',33 1,800 


83,724,200 


18,509,400 


"65,214,800 


1961-1970 


281,409,900 


189,443,700 


53,733,700 


135,710,000 


1971-1974 


75,443,800 


51,552,900 


21,787,200 


^ 29,765,700 


1975-present 


42,585,300 


30,579,700- 


12,642,300 


17,937,400 




D. Public universities 



Year of 
construction 


Gross square 
feef 

I- 


Assignable square fe 


Total 


Accessible 


Total 


589,613,100 


384,636,700 


186,559,800 


Pre -1900 


8,350,100 


5,260,100 


1,112,700 


1900-1 930 


76,458,900 


■ 50,055,600 


18,686,100 


1931-1950 


75,259,900 


51,721,000 


17,786400 


1951-1960 


98,465,300 


65,686.500 


27,336,600 


1961-1970 


212,110,000 


135,942,600 


67,912,000 


1971-1974 


81,125,800 


51,091.8.00 


33,961,900 


1975-present 


37,843,100 


24,879,100 


19,764,400 



Inaccessible 



198.076,900 
4,147,400 ^ 
31,369,500 J 
33,934,900 
38,349,900 
68,030,600 
17,129,900 
5,114,700 




3:i : 



Table 5 -Space inventory of college' and associated co^te for achieving program accessi- 

bUity for the mobiUty impaired, by control and type 'of institution 



E» Public other four-year institutions 



Year of 
construction- 



Gro^ square 
feet 



.Assignable square feet 



Total 



Accessible 



Inaccessible 



Total 


563,423,000 


371,211,800 


156,^59,200 


214,752,600 


Pre -1900 


. 5,062,800 


3,151,600 


760,700 


2,390,900 


1900-1930 ^ 


-40,0 15, 100 


25,975,500 


6,404,400 


19,571,100 


1931-1950 


50,595,200 


31,591,500 


1-0,875,800 


22,715,700 


1951-1960 


85,633,200 


57,876,800 


21,387,000 


. 36,489,800 


1961-1970 


241,029,200 


160,178,200 


61,174,'700 


99,003,500 


19''1-1974 


89,809,000 


56,728,400 


32,633,400^' 


24,095,000 


1975-present 


50,678,500 


33,709,800 


23,223,200 


10.486,600 




F. Public two-year institutions 



ERIC 







}. , 

Assignable square feet 


In»$%^bl6 to \ 


Year of 
construction 

* 


Gross square 
feet 

y 




Total 


1- 

Accessible 


Inaccessible 


Total 
as$igtt#le 


of 


Total 


257,699.400 


183.373,600 


116,872.500 


■ 66,56 IVl 00 


swim 


$64,SW,800 


Pre -1.900 


1,901.600 


1.385,200 


399". 100 


986.100 


405,400 


. 1,089,700 


1900-1930 


'8,584,500 


6,111,900 


2.364,300 


3,747,600 




9,638,400 


1931-1950 


11.340.900 


8.261.400 


4,114.900 


4.146.300, 


3,227,200 


5.903»100 


1951-1960 


17,520,300 


13.201,600 


5.556.400 


7.645.200 


6,14S»300 




1961-1970 


103,751,900 


74.032.200 


44,968.000 


29.064.200 


2S»$25,20O 


27,787,900 


1971-1974 


. 67,789,800 


47.357,000 


'33.223.500 


14.133.500 


13,507,000 


9,498,000 


1975-prescnt 


46,810.400 • 


33.024,300 


26.246.300 . 




6,433,600 


2.406,200 




• 




34 









Table 5.-Space inventory of coUege and university physical facilities an,d associated costs for achieving F/ogram accessi- 
' , billty for the mobility impaired, by control and type of institution 



G. Private universities 



• t 

• * 

Year of 

p nn s t ni r t i nn 


^Grpss square 
feet 


Assignable square feet . ^^^^^M^^^^^^^M| 


Total 


Accessible 




Total 


QUI '^nn 


146,347,000 


58,484,900 




Pre -1900 


1U,oZZ,jUU 


7,0^6,200 


2,241,500 




1900-1930 


46,903,100 


29,145,100 


7,348,300 




1931-1950 


22,774,500 " 


14,797,700 


4,793,600 




1951^1960 


34,769,400 


. 22,342,000 


6,964,000 




1961-1970 


75,246,200" 


48,640,500 


21,981,300 




1971-1974 


25,480,100 


16,462,700 


10,7§3,100 




1975-present 


. 11,867,400' 


7,892,800 


4,373,100 





H. Private other four-year institutions 



Year of 
constrOctiOii 



Cross square 
feet 



Assignable square feet 



Total, 



Accessible 



Total 


508,628,300 


349,940,200 


71,702,400 


Pre -190O 


32,065,800 


21,090.800 


1,832,900 


1900-1S»30. 


76,646,100 


52,520,000 


7,205,000 


1931-1950 


■ 46,553,700 


32,545,800 


4,031,900 


1951-1960 


84,017,000 


57,952,200 


10,357,200 


1961-1970 


191,480,500 


130,228,400 


30,336,000 


1971-1974 


48,414,000 


3i,933,700 


10,439,700 


1975-present 


29,451,200 


21,669,300 


7,499,700 



Inaccessible 



278,237,800 
19,257,900 
45,315,000 
28,513,900 I 
47,595,000' I 
99,892,400 i 
23,494,000 f 
14,169,600 




FRir 
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Table 5,-Space inventory <5f college d id university physical facilities and associated costs for achieving prpgjram accessl- 
bility for the mobUity ijnpttimd, by control and type of institution 



I. Private tM(o-year institutions 







Assignable square feet 


Year of 
consirucuon 


Gross square 
leei 


















Total 


Accessible 


Inaccessible 


Total 


31,579,200 


22,989,800 


4,203,700 


18,786,100 


Pre -i900 


i,34y,5oo 


917,800 


81,700 


836,100 


1900-1930 


4,954,900 


3,636,100 


52,500 


3,583,600 


1931-1950 


3,229,800 

1 


2,257,000 


131,000 


2,126,000 


1951-1960 


4,545,400 
14,683,200 


3,430,000 ' 


1,1«8,200 


. 2,241,800 


1961-1970 


10,574,800". 


•1,416,400 


9,158,400 


1971-1974 


1,549,700 


. 1,156,500 


J64,400 


592,100 


1975-present 


1,266,700 


1,017,600 


769,500 


248,100 




Table 6 -Assignable space constructed before 1931 which must be made accessible as a percent of total assignable space, 
by control, type, and region of institution ^ 



Control and type 



Public 

University 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
Private 

University 
Other 4-year 
2-year 




North 
Atlantic 



Great Lakes 
and Plains 



Southeast 



West and 
Southwest 





2.7 


4.4 


6.4 


4.8 




4.2 


4.7 


. 3.0 


1.8 . 




• 4.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.2 




7.5 ' 


\ 

5.0 , 


3.6 


4.8 












U 


9.7 

1 


7.0 


8.9 


6.9 




13.7 


18> 


7.1 ' 


0.0 



Table 7. FciccmU of assignable space accessible on September 15, 1978, and to be accessible by June 2, 1980, by room- 
use category and control and type of institution 



Room-use category* 



Public institutions 



University 



1978 



Other 4-year 



1978 



2-year 



1978 



Classroom 
Class laboratory 
Speciiil class lab. 
Individual study lab. 
Office 

Open stack reading 
Processing room 
Athletic - phys. cd. 



58.0 '.^ipl 52.6 79.9 
52.9 ^'mM' 53.6 78.6 
55.6 47.4 MA; 72.5 

51.1 17.8 43/i -^^^S: 84.7 
54.1 ' 54.2 ;#S 78.9 
81.1 mS ■ 66 A $6A 84.0 
81.3 |9$.0 . 62.7 $6.5 82.1 
51.9 .80.9 48.5 . 8B.0. 82.7 




96;$ 52.3 



- phys. cd. s. rvice " 49.5 47.8 88.0 80.6 



50*7 



Clinic (iioii-hcallh) 

l3eiiio(i5tration 

Assembly 

i xliibition 

l ooil liicilitics 

MiMcluiiidi.sing lacility 
kicrc-atioii 
I tKkcr room 
I'ublk waiting 



69.2 86.9 67.9 92.9 77.6 SS»2 94.7 

39.9 ■ 77,9 49.2 74,1 89.7 mM 13.4 

63.6 91.9 52.7 8^.7 79.1 9^,1 48.3 
63.2 87.3 50.2 • 90.6 69.4 , imXi 60.3 

55.7 78.2 53.9 91.4 8U 
54.1 73.8 51.1 82,1 76.2 

68.0 84.S .68.7 94^ 83.8 

49.1 84.0 60.2 Ua 63.6 
59.6 82.3 65.8 92.7 76,7 
ly.l 94.2 89.3 %3 89.8 



42.8 mm 25.4 I 



39.2 
30.4 
43.0 



0.0 



0.0 



i^;. 38.4 mm 39-7 .i| 



Mm 



14A 



m 13:7 i 



43.5 ;i 

47.5 7li. 47.2 I 

96.2 40.0 60^ 36.4 : 

98.6 46.0 79#: 47.2 I 

93.4 38.5 $$A 34.4 : 

96»6 51.5 81 j 39.2 

98.9 54.9 75.1 39.3 84*# 27.5 



3^.7 p 



5; 56.4 
' -52.2 
> 20.2 
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Tabte 8.-Vercent of assignable space acces^ble on September 15, 1978, and to be accessible by June 2, 1980, by room- 
use category and control, type^and region of ipstitution , ' 

* A. Public universities ' * * ^ * 



Room-use' category 



' Total 
United States 



1978 



*C]assroom / 58.0 

Class laboratory * S2.9 

4 

Special class lab. 55.6 

Individual study lab. ' 51.1 

Office 54.1 

Open stack reading 81.1 
Processing rponi r;^ • 81.3 

Athlettc •• phys. ed. 51.9 
- pjiys. ed. service, ' 49.5 

Clinic (non-health) ^. 69.2 

Demonstration 39,9 

Assembly ' / 63.6 

Exhibition ' * 63.2 

Food facilities - 55.7 

Lounge ■ 54.1 

Merchandising facility 68.0 

Recreation -49.1 

Locker room 59.6 

Public waiting 73.7 



North 
Atlantic 



1978 



58.1 

46.2 

50.1 

70.0 

56.6 

95.9 

97.9 

36.1 ' 

23.4" 

91.0 

45.6 

71.4 

63.6 

67.2 

57.4 

82.6 

59.4 

29.9 

72.1 



Great Lakes 
and Plains 



1978 



60.3 
57.5 
59'.8 
50.7 
58.9 
81.9 
83.8 
56:9' 
M.4 
71.1 
32.8 
80.2 
60.7 
47.8 
53.7 
70.3 
41.6 
61.9 
'85.0 



Soiithibast 



1978" 



mm 



44.1 
37.4 
42.2 
26.4 
39.5 
6^3.4 
57.7 
42.,4 
34.9 
49.6 
51.6 
28.7 
45.6 
35.4 
'38.9 
42.1 
30.6 
65.6 
45.8 



West, and 
- Southwest 



J978 



60.6 

58.2 

63.^ 

60.8. 

58.3 

83.2 

85.5 

55.6 

69.7 

54.6 

52.2 

66.1 

73.5 

36.7 

65.3 

93.0 

76.7 

56.0 

87. 
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iable 8.->crccnl' of assignable space. accessible on Scptember*4 5, l?78,,and to bg accessible by June 2, 
*'*use categoV^nd control/type and region of institution 

^* B. Public other 4-year institution's 



198U, ' foom- 



Robni-use category 



Classroom 7 
Class laboratory 
Special dlass lab.. 
^ Individujil study lab. 
Office" • 
Open stack reading 
Prt)ccssing room 
Atliletic - phys. ed. 

- plj^fSl.ed. service 
Clinic (ngnjfeatlth) 
Demonstration 
Assembly , 
Fxhibition 
Food fliciUties 
Lounge 

Merchandising facility 
Recrcatioi, 
Locker rcjom 
Public wiiting 



TotaJ 
United States 



North 
Atlmitic 



Great Lakes 
and Plains 



Southeast 



West and 
Southwest 




3 ') 
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Table 8.-Percent of assignable .space accessible on September 1 5, 1978, and to be accessible :i)y June 2, 1980, by room- 
> " use categorj^ and control, type and region of institution - : • . ^. * ^ 

^ ' ' * C. Public 2-year'institutions ^ . ' • 



Room-use category 



' Total 
United States 



1^78 



North 
Atlantic 



.Classroonj 

Cldss laboratory 

Special class lab. 

Individual study lab. 
. Office 

Open stack reading 

Processing room 

Atliletic -phys. ed. - • 

- phys. ed. service 
' Clinic (Hon-health) - 

Demonstration 

Assembly 

Exhibition 

Food facilities 

Lounge 

Merchandising facility 
Recreation 
Loe-kcr room 
Publjc waiting 





'Great Lakes 
and Plains 



West and 
Southwest 



' 86.5 



■fiil. .87.4 
57.7 
98.8 

100.0 96.4 
i»«4 91.2 
\9$^' 80.1 
100,0 86.8 




J 



r 
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Table 8.-PerceiU assignable space accessible on September 15, 1978, and to be accessible by June 2, 1980, by room- 
use category and control, type and region of institution 

D, Private universities 



Room-use category 



Total 
United States 



.North 
Atlantic 



Great Lakes 
and Plains 



Classroom 

Class laboratory ^ 

Special class lab. 

Individual study lab. 

Office 

Open stack reading 
Processing room 
Atliletic - phys. ed. 

- phys. ed. service 
C.inic (non-health) 
Demonstration 
Aiisombly* 
lixhibition 
Food I'aaliuev ' 
Lounge ' 

Merchandising facility 
Recreation 
Locker room 
Public waiting 




1978 



69.7 
8-7.7 
90.9 
100.0 
50.4 
'99.1 
743 
64.9 
100.0 
0.0 
0.2 

40.8 49.4 
I^H . 73.9 

: 52.1 

55.4 
57.7' 
30.7 
,46.2 
95.3 



Southeast 



197S 




3 5. 5 

31.8 

50.7 

27.6 

18.9 

44.4' 

46.0 

'16.0 
14.8 

.97.4 

100.0 
67.7 

* 54.5 
56.7 
26.2 
47.5 
30.2 
27.3 
75.1 



West and 
Southwest 



.1978 




80.1 
66.8 
51.9 

100.0" 
37.1 
99.5 
66.5 
62.9 

100.0 
0.0 
0.2 
49.1 
50.7 
51.8 
63.6 
56.0 
45.6 
62.2 
95.3 
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Tablo 8.--Perccnt ol assignable space accessible on September IS, 1978, and to be accessible by June 2, ^980,^oom- 
* use category and control, type and region of institufion 

E. Private other 4-year institutions 



Room-tise category 



Classropm 
Class laboratory 
Special class lab. 
IndividuaTstu^y lab. 
Office^ 

Op*m stack reading * . 
Processing room 
Alhlctic - pliys. cd. 

- phys. ed. service 
Clinic (non-health) 
Denionstration 
Assembly 
hxhibition 
Food facilities 
Ixningc 

Merchandising facility 
Recreation 
Locker room 
I'uhlic vvaitini! 



Total 
United States 



1978 



'North ' 
Atlantic 



1978 



46.6 




46.3 .; 




47.4 




36.3 : 




37.2 


77.8 


26.3 




45.7 


79,7 


31.7 : 


■ms 


37.1 




31.2 „ 




56.0 


88.0 


' 58.6 




4,1.8 


84.5 


50.4 


80.0 


42.» 


77.7 


36.5 


76.6 


.39.2 - 


76.7 


29.9 


*70.4 


30.4 


WA 


16.1 


9L^ 


43.0 


64.0 


26.3 


77.8 


38.4 


85.0 


29.4 


85.1 


43.5 


" 86.2 


36.0 


87.6 


47.2 


87.1 


39.8 


84.3 


36.4 


71.8 


26.6' 


63,a 


47.2 


82.8 


37.8 


86.9 

p 


34.4 


68.7 


24.1 


62.2 


39.2 


81.9 


25.8 


. 59.9 


3'^.3 


84.S 


39.6 


70.9 



Great Lakes 
ind Plains 



1978 



55.3 
59.1 ? 
47.5 
68.0 
47.6 
59.0 
41.6 
40.8^ 
42.7 
100.0 
51.3 
57.9 
49.5 
63.7 
54.5 
50.8 
^ 29.2 
23.0 
50.5 




81.7 



70.1 

87.6 

93.S 

92.8. 

79,6 

86.1 



93.8 
99.4 



32.2 
43.6 
37.3 
29.7 
24.6 
44.4 
26.4 
42.3 
37.6 
26.0 

8.7 
28.2 
38.4 
24.7 
28.2 
41.6 
35.3 
43.5 

20.5 




86.1 
70.0 
81.8 
67.7 



66$ 
77.6 
81.1 



54.9 
54.0 
44.0 
46.3 
45.6 
58.9 • 
38.2 
j50.5 
54.6 
57.3 
87.5 
32.6 
69.0, 
57.1, 
38.1 
64.7 
5H.2- 
85.8 
49.4 



«:'-:-jjKv:-.; 



75.2 
83.* 

80.1 
87.6 
86.2 
82;3 
80.0 
90.5 
91.5 
95.3 



Table 8.-PerceiU of assignable space accessible on September 15, 1978, and to be accessible by June 2, 1980, by room- 
use category and control, type and region of institution 

F» Private 2-year institutions 



- Roor ' -use category 



Classroom 
Class laboratory 
Special class lab. 
Individual study lal?. 
Office 

Open stack reading 
Processing room 
Athletic - phys, ed. 

- phys» ed» service 
Clinic (non-health) 
Demonstration 
Assembly 
Exhibition 
Food facilities 
Lounge 

Merchandising facility 
Recreation 
Locker room 
Public waiting 



Total 
United States 



1978 



Nortli 
Atlantic 



1978 



' Great Lakes 
and Plains 



1978 



Southeast"" 



1978 



im 



West and 
Southwest 



1978 



19.5 
58.3 
16.1 
24.1 
42.3 
38.8 
2l4 
17.0 
0.0 
0.0 
39.7 
74.4 
22.7 
13.7 
56.4 
52.2 

:o.2 

2l.5 



■:::ymmm:f. 



19.6 ^•■) 


I|;>**; 0.3 


■ ■«f4:.;■ 


29.6 


15.6 J: 


1.4 




32.4 


88.5 = 


0.0 




0:0 


35.7 






9.4 


26.2 v;f 


'Wf' ^ 0.9 


■ 


. 23.7 


45.8 . %: 


fi? 5L9 




50.6 


39.7 |:> 






60.1 


16.7 


mo 0.0 




37.4 


8.8 % 


■ff^J/-^'-^ 0.0 




33.0 


0.0 j 


iW 0.0 


0,0 


p.o 


u.u 




ibb.o 


0.0 


22.2' ;| 




■ : 


45.7 


42.2 f-; 


life; 99.2 




0.0 


9.8 ^ 






40.6 


11.2 1 


jlifei*:- 22.0 




16.3 


20.0 ? 


13.5' 




73.2 


0.0 i 






40.3 


0.0 "I 


^^J$4|:;?- 0.0 




16.5 


16.2 :! 


3.5 




13.0 



803 

mo 



41.3 
25.2 
84.4 
34.3 
34.7 
'9.1 
5.7 
19.8 
1.2 
0.0 
0.0 
52.2 
■0.0 
16.6 
11.1 
83,8 
95.1' 
53.3 
10 
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The reasoning behind the passage of Section 504 is 
amply illustrated irr the enrollment patterns of handicap- 
ped students. Tlie patterns clearly suggest that these stu- 
dents avoid institutions where program accessibility is 
limited. Inaccessibility may even force them to avoid col- 
lege altogether. 

This conclusion is borne out by a 1976 NCES sur- 
'vfey^ which indicated that, while handicapped children 
under the age of 14 are more likely to enroll in school 
than are nonhandicapped children, the opposite is true 
for individuals'14 years of age and older. Among the col- 
lege-aged population (18 to 25 years of age), the 1976 
study found that only 29.0 percent of the handicapped 
persons were enrolled compared to 36.3 percent for the 
college-aged population as a whole. 

That the handicapped are undcrrepresented in col- 
lege is further supported by the findings of the 1978 
NCES Facilities Inventory. This study estimates tfiat 
32,721 mobility impaired, 13,745 visually impaired and 
1 1,256 acoustically impaired individualsenroUed in Amer-' 
ican colleges and universities in fall 1978. These figures 
represent 0.29 percent, 0.12 percent and 0.10 percent of 
. the total fall 1978 enrollment in higher education, re- 
spectively (table 9). Yet the 1976 NCES Survey of In- 
come and Education shows that these three groups com- 
prise, respectively, 0.59 percept, 0.29 percent and 0.22 
percent of the college-aged population (chart 9). In each 
case, those handicapped enrolled in higher education rep- 
resent less than hall* their proportion in tl,ie college- 
aged population. 

The pattern of institutions selected by handicapped 
persons differs from that of the college and university 
population as a whole. The NCES study shows that over 
91 percent of tlie mobility impaired students enrolled in 
public institutions, coiA|<i*rcd to 78 percent of all stu- 
dents. The percentages of visually impaired students 
(83.7 percjnt) and acoustically impaired students (87.1 
percent) in public institutions iilso exceeded the percent- 
age for all students, lliougli to a lesser degree. 

Eveg. more noteworthy are the differences in the 
types of institutions selected. While 36 percent of all siu- 
deiitsenrolled in colleges and universities attended 2-year 
institutions, lialf of the mobility impaired and almost 57 



^National ( enter lor I ducation Statistics, Survey of lnct)ine and 
Kducation. Spring 1976. 
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t hart 9 , Representation of handicapped individuals in the population and in higher education 



u.80 



OJO 



0.60' 



0 .S() 



0.40 



o..^o 



,20 



0.10 



0.00 






Population Fnrollcd 
Visually impaired 



Population Enrolled 
Acoustically impaired* 



Pi) pu kit ion 1-nrollcd 
Mtibility iiiipairiid 

Nolo ropiil.Minn InuiKs ;irr !'>r inilividiiaK 1 H-25"yi'jrs M. 

Si.urccs. National c enter i.>r 1 duration Statistics: Survey oj lnmme and hducation Sprm 197(). prcliniinaiy estimates;. Vuryo' o/ 
Opnim f 'all i:nr<Hhm'iU, loll I ^ 7.V; preliminary estimates; and Inventory of College and University Physical l-acilities. 

/'all i^jys. ' 



pcrcLMil lit iIk- acoustically iiiipaiicd suidciits attended 2- 
\car losliniuons. INiblic 2-ycar institutions, then, arc tlie 
prcdonnninit choice ot handicapped students today (chart 
10). On the other hand, handicapped persons are least 
represciiled on the canipuscs ot private universities and 
private other 4-ycar institutions. 

Mobility impaired students also exhibit ditTereiit 
regional curolhnent patterns tVoin the colleiie population 
in general. Ahnos! halt ot those etirolled attended insti- 
tutions in* the West and Southwest ict^ions (chart II). 
This cooipaies to less than one third of all students. The 
regional patterns t'oi visiiall\ inipaird and acoustically 
impaired students ;ire uuieh closer to the getieral pattern. 
However, it should be noted that (iallaudel College and 
Kocliester Institute ol I echiiologv institutiv)ns loeal(?d in 
the North Atlantic leiMou having lari.v enrollnients of 
actMistiealK iiupaiied stu !ents were not selected in the 
NCI S sample. 



The inovcnicnt to make campuses program acces- 
sible to the handicapped raises a question: can our col- 
leges and universities house the increased numbers of 
handicapped expected toenroll as a result of Section 5(34? 
The NCI'S study found that of the 2,071,000 beds on 
campuses today, 167,300 of Uieni can accommodate 
mobility impaired students.^ This is more than five 
times the number of mobility impaired students currently 
enrcilled. However, a closer look reveals that almost half 
of tlic institutions which have dormitory facilities al- 
ready have more mobility impaired students than tliey 



^'MU-ds which can accoinnu)date mobility impaired students" re- 
fers to l)cds located in buildings and rooms which are physically 
accessible and Irom which a student has access to toilet and bath 
lacihties which can accommodate mobility impaired students. 
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Cliart 10, ^Enrollment patterns of mobility impaired, visually impaired and acoustically impaired individuals, 
by control and type of institution 




Public 



University 



Other 4-year 



I '"I ''^^^^^^^^^ 2-year 



students 
(indudiiv 
luindicappi'd) 



5.2 1« 



Visually 
impaired 



Private 





University 



Other 4-year 



Mobility 
iin[ aired 



2-year 



Acoustically 
impaired 



can properl\' house. Another 22.5 percent can accunv 
niotlatc only the number of u)obihly impaired individu- 
als that they have enrohcd currently (table 11). Hence, 
despite the excess ol beds available which could accom- 
niodale the mobility impaired, only 582 institutions could 
properly house more mobility impaired students than 
the> have enrolled currently. 

In sununary* (he evidence indicates that access for 
the handicapped and particularly for the mobility im- 
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paired is currently limited by architectural barriers. 
(urrcnUy. mobility impaired students arc disproportion- 
ately enrolled in public 2-year institutions, institutions 
which arc now significantly more accessible than other 
institutions and which are predominantly nonresidential. 
As our Nation's colleges and universities make tlieir pro 
grams liiorc accessible to the haadicapped. perhaps this 
pattern will shift. 
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( liari 1 1 , I iinillnii nt patterns of mobility impaired, visually Impaired and acoustically impaired mdividuals, 
by region of institution 




(In percent) 
24.7 . 29,7 



Ml 

I UK !()(.! MIL' 



North 
Atlantic 

Great Lakes 
and Plains 





West and 
Southwest 



1 : 4 



A^o'JstiuiJly 
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' Table 9.-Numbcr and percent of mobility impaired, visually impaired and acousticaUy impaired individuals enrolled in 
Fall 1978, by control and type of institution 



Control and type^ 
• 


Total 
enrollment* 


Mobility impaired 


Visually impaired ' 


Aroustic^lv 


f imoaired 


Enrolled 


Percent 


Enrolled 


Percent 


Enrolled 


Percent 


All institutions 
















* ' Total * 


11,354,756 


32,721 


0.29 


1 J, /4j 


U. 1 z 

<» 


11,256 


0.10 


uniYersiiiva 




6,142 


0.22 


2,574 


n no 


1,872 


0.07 


utnei •f-year 


't,'tOO,OU7 ' 


10,260 


U.ZJ 


J ,uyD 


nil 

U.l 1 


3,017 


0.07 




4 081 151 


I6,3iy- 






0 1 S 


6,367 


0.16 


I^iKlir* Ifftctif lit imiQ 
rUDUC UlSUiUliUIia • 














• 


Total 


, 8,853,632 


o 1 r\ 
' 29,olU 




1 1 4,QQ 


0 n 


9,805 


0.11 


uniYcioiucb 

> 


7 081 753 


5,528 


O.Z/ 


Z,llD 


n in 


1,594 


0.08 


Uuier •f-yeai 


9 8S9 


8,559 


OJO 


3,joU 


n 1'^ 


1,986 


0.07 


2-year 




15,723 


U.4U 




n 1 5 


6,225 


0.16 


rnvaic uisuuiiions 
















1 Ulal 


2 501 124 


2,911 


0,12 


2,246 


0.09 


1,451 


0.06 


Universities 


721,043 


614 


0.09 


458 


0.06 


278 


0.04 


Other -f-year 


1,616,154 


1,701 


0.11 


1,516 


0.09 


1,031 


0.06 


2-year 


163,927 


596 


0.36 


272 


0.17 


142 


0.09 



Note: Includes both full-time and part-time enrollments. 



Source: National Center for Education SiatisUcs. Fall Enrollment in Collcm and Unirmities. I'JJH (Preliminary Esrinmtesl 
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Table 10.-Nuniber of mobility impaired, visually impaiited and acoustically impaired individuals enrolled in institutions 
of hi^er education in Fall 1978, by control, type and region of institution . ' . . 





. A, 


North Atlantic Regimi 






Control and tyM 


Number of 
institutions 


Mobility 
impaired 


Visually 
impaired 


Acoustically 
inipaired 


All institutions ^ 










total 


868 


6,304 


3,396 


2,625 


UniversitlR 


46 


1,250 


722 


<■« f\ f\ 
388 


Other 4-year 


563 


2,338 


1,424 


-885 


2-year 


259 


2,716 


1,250 


1,352 


Public institutions 










Total 


301 


-4,614 


2,285 


1,803 


Universities 


14 


^ " 878 


Ate 

415 


189 


Other 4-year 


119 


1,529 


740 


^ ^ ^ 
333 


2-year 


168 


2,207 


1,130 


l,2ol 


rrivate institutions 










Total 


567 


1,690 


1,111 


822 


Universities 


32 


372 


307 


. 199 - . 


Other 4-year 


444 


' 809 


684 


5521 


2-year 


'. 91 


509 


120 


71 


^Gallaudet College ai\(l Rochester 


Institute of Technology were~not in the NCES sample. 


If 






B. Great Lakes and Plains Region 




k 


Control and type 


Number of 


, Mobility 


Visually 


Acoustically 


institutions 


impaired 


impaired 


unpaired 


All institutions 










Total 


826 


7,254 


3,514 


3,1 17 


Universities 


45 


1,791 


859 


O A^ 

842 


Other 4-year 


487 


2,114 


1,396 


95o 


2-year 


294 . 


3,349 


.vl,259 


1,317 


Public institutions « 










Total 


X 366 


6,883 


3,082 


^ CM A 

2,914 


Universities 


V 31 


1,731 


800 


O 1 ^ 

819 


Other 4-year 


91 


1,809 


1,041 


796 


2-year 


244 


3,343 . 


1,241 ' 


1,29^ 


Private institutions 




< 






, Total 


460 


371 


432 


203 


Universities 


14 


60 


59 


23 


Other 4-year 


396 


305 


355 . 


162 , " 


2-year 


50 


6 


18 


718 
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Table 10.-Number of mobUity impaired. visuaUy impaired and acousticaUy'impaired individuals enroUed in institutions 
of higher education in Fall 1978, by control, type and region of institution 

C. Southeast Region 



Control and type 



All institutions 
Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
Public institutions 
Total 
Universities . 
Othet 4-year 
2-year 
Private institutions 
Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 



Nurnber of 
institutions 

690 
28 
376 
286 

366 
21 
128 
217 

' 324 
7 

. 248 
69 



MobiUty 
impaired 



4,069 
649 

1,962 
1,458 

3,560 
602 
1,581 
1,377 

509 
47 

381 
81 



Visually 
i'npaired 



2,757 
397 
1,115 
1,245 

2,374 
363 
900 

1,111 

383 
34, 
215 
134 



Acoustically 
impaired 

1,487 
250 
557 
680 

4,323 
219 
472 
632 

164 
31 

85 
48 



Control and type 



All institutions 
, .Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Public institutions 
- Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Private institutions 
Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 



D. West an d Southwest Regio n 

Number of MobiUty 
institutions impaired 



699 
41 
343 
315 

430 
29 
111 

290 

269 

' 12 
232 
25 



15,094 
2,452 
3,846 
8,796 

14,753 
2,317' 
3,640 
8,796 

341 
135 
206 
0 



Visually 
impaired 



Acoustically 
impaired 



4,078 
596 
1,161 
2,321 

3,758 
538 
899 

2,321 

320 
58 

262 
0 



4,027 
392 
617 

3,018 

3,765 
367 
385 

3,013 

262 
25 
232 
5 
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Table 1 1. -Ability of institutions of higher education to house mobility impaired students currently enrolled, by control 
and type of institution 





Number 




No shortage 


Excess of beds* 


No housing 






or excess 


1-19 


20-49 


50+ 


facilities 




Private institutions 
Total 
Universiti^^ 



w^..j.mM 




460 


353 


155 


498 


; 1,035 


1 


19 


14 


66 


0 


371 


236 


95 ^ 


360 


286 


88 


98 


46 


72 


749 


74 


99 


58 


171 


771 


1 


6 


'8 


39 


0 


42 


40 


12 


112 


82 


31 


53 


38 


.. 20 


689 


386 


254 


97 


327 


264 


0 


13 


6 


27 


0 


329 


196 


83 


248 


204 


57 


45 


8 


52 


60 



♦Beds located in buildings and r6oms which are physically accessible and from which a student has access to toilet and batli lacilities 
which can accommodate mobility impaired persons. 
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This study employed a two-stage approach. The 
first consisted of a survey that NCES administered 
through an established network of State agencies to a 
stratified random sample of 700 colleges and universities, 
(The survey instrument is reproduced in:apperidix K) In 
the second stage, specially trained State personnel con- 
^ ducted on-site audits of 138 of the original 700 institu- 
tions. The results of the second stage investigation were 
used to adjust the data reported by the institutions in the 
first stage. 

The Survey Instrument 

The survey instrument used in the first stage of 
•the study is a modified version of an instrument which 
has been administered to American colleges and universi- 
ties periodically since 1968. The terms and definitions 
are taken from the Facilities Inventory and Classification 
Manual, 1973. The modifications incorporating informa- 
tion on accessibility and renovation costs associated with 
Section 504 were developed by staff members of NCES 
and the Office for Civil Riglits, In addition, knowledge- 
able members of , the higher education community and 
handicapped persons, upon request, consulted extensively 
witfi NCES (appendix D), 

To maximize the acciTracy of the data supplied to 
NCES, the survey instrument directed the institutions to 
base their responses on the tramition plan required by 
Section 84.22(e) of thc^ regulations implementing Section 
504. Each recipient was required to complete this transi- 
tion plan by December 2, 1977. At a minimum, tlic plan 
had to contain the identification of all physical obstacles 
in tJic recipient's facilities which limit program accessi- 
bility to the handicapped/ It also had to contain, a de- 
tailed description of the method the recipient would use 
to make the facilities program accessible, 

the actual survey instrument consists of four parts 
(appendix A). Part A Tlie Building Inventory shows by 
age groups the total gross and assignable area, the amount 
of assignable area physically accessible, tlic amount of in- 
accessible area and, of that, the amount of inaccessible 
area which will be made accessible in order to comply 
with Section 504. This part also provides the estimated 
costs oT these modifications as well as the total e^stimated 
cost of implementing the institution s transition plan. 
Part B Estimated h'nndhnent of Mobility. Visually, and 




Acousdcallv Inipairal StudcfUs shows data as of the be- 
ginning of the Fall 1^)78 term. Part C Student Capacity 
of Imtitutiomlly Owned or Operated Housing shows the 
number of students and mobility-impaired students that 
can be accommodated by campus residences. Part D 
Accessibility by Rdoni Use Categories shoves by desig- 
nated roohi-use categories the assignable square footage 
of accessible and inaccessible space arid the amount of 
the inaccessible space which will be made accessible in 
order to comply with Section 504. 

NCtS mailed the questionnaire in September 1978 
to the 700 sample institutions. They were instructed to - 
return the completed form to their State coordinator, 
who manuaHy edited the data. The edited forms were 
then sent to Higlier Education Facilities Services. Incor- • 
porated. with which NCES had contracted to process the 
data. Tlie contractor also manually edited the forms, 
transferred, the data to magnetic tape, and machine-edited 
the data before accepting it for further processing. Edit 
failures were jointly resolved by the contractor, the insti- 
tution and the NCES survey director. 

The Site Visit 

Tlie key to deveh)ping accurate cost estnnates lay 
with tlie on-site validation stage of the study. For s(iveral 
reasojis. the initial cost^ figures supplied by the institu- 
tions might have contained inaccuracies* First, and most 
importantly , the transition plan upon which the cost esti- 
mates were to be based had to be developed before self- 
evaluation guides were available to help the institutions 
apply tlie actual rccjuiremcnts of Section 504. Without 
such guidance, many institutions incorrectly interpreted 
Section 504. believinti it required a ^'barrier free" campus. 
A second source of potential errors was the short amount 
of time institutions were given in which to respond to the 
survey. This restriction might have limited the.care with 
which they scrutinized their own cstiuiates. Finally, since 
Congress could use this study as a basis for a bill to sup- 
port institutions financially, the possibility of institution- 
al bias could not be discounted. 

To validate the information reported by^ the insti- 
tutions. NCES followed up a subsample of the origihal 
700 institutions with a site visit. This stage of the study 
had several objectives: 

• To provide an impartial rvaluatioh of the reno- 
vation costs necessitated by Section 504; 

• To validate the actual figures reported-by the 
institutions to NCES; 

• To determine causilis of da^ta variation and cor- 
rect the data where appropriate; 

• To collect data on a subsample of non-respond- 
ing institutions and institutluns for which data 
were imputed; ainl 



• To provide limited technical assistance to the in- 
stitutions by showing them alternatives to struc- 
tural m\)dification or ways that modifications 
can be accomplished less expensively. 

The methodology employed in the site visits was \ 
carefully developed by a small task force. The grouji/s 
most impQrtant task w^s to develop objective sti^idards 
by wliich accessibility and related modification costs 
could be measured. While tlic regulations impkwcnting 
Section 504 did not specify any standaus for existing • 
facilities, it was essential to this study that standards be 
developed to assure uniformity. The standards which 
were adopted (appendix C) could best be described as 
**modified" American Natipnal'Standards Institute (ANSI ) . 
standards,^ While the regulations require all new facilities 
to meet ANSI standards, these standards had to be modi- 
fied to be applied reasonably (from a cost standpoint) to 
existing structures. To assure that they conformed wil!nH, 
the mtent of the regulations. NCES developed these mod- 
ified ANSI standards iti conjunction with tlie Office for 
Civil Riglits. OCR approved them with the understand- 
ing that they were to be used for this study only. 

In addition to the standards for determining acces- 
sibihty, the task force de/eloped standard costs for most 
types of structural- modification which would be requfred. 
The cost standards were based on average labor aud ma- 
terial costs as of January L 197^). although the site visit 
teams were pennitted to make reiisoiiable adjustments U) 
reflect local and regional cost variations. If an institution 
had a finn cost estimate for a required modjfiv-ation. site 
visit teams were instructed to use the institutional ostiiuate. 

To niinimi/e the burden on the institutions beuig 
visited, the site visits were designed to be i:ompltited .in 
three days or less. A separate methodolo^»y permitting 
sampUng of the buildings to be inspected was developed 
for large institutions (those with over one million square^ 
feet ftf building space).whefe one* could non reasonably 
examine every b'tilding within tliree days. To further ex- 
pedite thisstage of the study, NCliS specified that en*igli 
auditorPmust be trained so that no team would have tn 
conduct more than three site visits. The teams lliemsdves 
consisted of at least two persons, one or more ofwhom 
must have ;}ttended an NCES training session. (See ap- 
pendix E for a list of auditors.) 

\ NCES conducted tijree 3-day training sessions \u 
January and February 1979. OuriniMhe first two and a 
half days, the auditors reviewed and discussed the le^ju-^ 
lations and studied liu survey instrumen.t and the addi- 
tional forms to be filled out. They were alsi» tiained in 



^''American National Slandard*Spocilic:ifinns loi M.ii.in- lihiUl 
inuj Atccssitili- to. and liable by. the V\\\su illv H nulu ^\^\d" 
(AINSI A1I7.1). Ainoncan-yNalKMutl Stafulauls lii>ntuk'. Iin. . 
Mow York. 1%1 (revised 1971). 



intejrview te^iniques and the site visit methodology to be 
employed. During the final half day, the teams actually 
CotvlUcted a site visit audit of an institution to assure 
that they understQod what waS to be done and that they 
applied the standards consistently. 

After completing the training session, the auditors 
returned to their home States and initiated the site visits. 
The first step was to contact the institution to be visited, 
requesting permission to conduct the visit and setting the 
time%for an introductory meeting. During that meeting, 
,the auditor reviewed part A of the original facilities in- 
'ventory (appendix A) with the institution's business of- 
ficer, physical plant administrator, and one or more mem- 
bers of Uie academic and student services staff. 

. Four forms \yere to be completed at this first meet- 
ing (appendix B). Facilities inventory Form - One re- 
quired the listing of each building that the institution 
had indicated in its initial response to NCE? was accessi- 
ble to the mobility impaired. Facilities Inventory Form - 
Two was used to list each building containing space which 
the inslfTtutibn intended to make accessible in order to 
,VomplyiWjtli Section 504. After these two' forms were 
con)ple»fl, the auditors checked the assignable-square- 
footage figures to assure that the totals corresponded 
wit^i those sent to NCES. 

The two reniaining forms were designed to assure 
that the institution had indeed considered all aspects of 
program accessibility in its response. The first of these 
fornix is indent Services Inventory/ Evaluation Form \ 
The list of student services represents those most com- 
monly found ortlcolldge canipuses. For each category of 
student service* tlie institution was asked to indicate the 
building in whiJh thatservice was located. If that building 
appeared in citljer Facilities Inventory^ Form » One or 
Facilities Inventory Fortti • Two, the "accessible" col- 
uwiil was ^'hcrcked. Otherwise, tlie "not accessible" coIt 
unin was checked. In the latter case, t^ie campus officials 
were asked to exiilain why the affected service was not 
accessible pr to be made accessible. If the building had 
been inadvertently omitted|from pne of the earlier forms, 
it \rds then added to the appropriate form. 

Tlie same process was employed for the Academic 
Program Inventory/Fvaluation Form This form did not 
* contain' an exliaustive listing of all academic programs, 
buit rather contained a preselected sample -of programs ^ 
anid classes. It was fplt that these programs were suffi- 
cjiHntly representative to indicate whether or not the in- 
stitution hacl carefully thouglit througli its needs \yith re- 
spect i ) program accessibility as it relates to academic 
programs. • . 

After the four forms were completed and reviewed, 
the audit teams inspected each building identified on the 
iiivcntory forms. In surveying each of the facilities, the 
team actually mrffisured such features as ramp inclines, 
door ()pening3» restrooms and drinking fountains. Partic- 
ular allcntiun was paid to the proposed installation of 
elevators, since tliis is sujch a high-cost item. The campus 
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administrators were asked to describe, in tenns of pro- 
gram accessibility ^. each multi-level access requiring the 
installation of an fel6vator. 

The final task in the site visit was an^exlt inter- 
view. During this interview, the audif^ teams disQussed 
thefu findings With the campus officials and 'told them, 
what information was being forwarded to'N(?ES..The 
teams closed the interview by assuring the officials Jkat 
the data' were not being collected for complaince j.dr- 
posi^? and that the officials were not bound to accept 
the aydit findings. . ^ ^ 

The Sample Design 

The first stage sample was obtained from the insti- 
tutions in the NCES Education Directory 1977-1978: 
Colleges and Universities, The. institutions we're stratified 
by control (public^r private), type (university, others- 
year, 2-year), and region (North Atlantic, Great^Lakes^ 
and Plains, Southeast, West and Southwest), enabling 
tabulations to be procfuced for each of these cells. Within 
each of the six tjj^pe and control categories^ tlie institu- 
tions were arranged by region and prdered on the basis 
of the size of the square root of the total assignable 
space of the institution in the following manner* : 



Region 

i 

2 
3 
4 



Order ; 

Descending (higli 'to low) 
.Ascending (low tp high) 
Descending (high to low) 
Ascending (low to higli) 



The. total assignable square footage figures were ob- 
tained from the 1974 NCHS Inventory of College and Uni- 
versity Physical Facilities. 

Using the sqUare root of the total Assignable spa^e 
as a measure of size» 15 public and 3 private universities 
were sufficiently large that NCbS included them in the 
sample with certainty. The remaining 3.065 institutions 
were divided into 341 zpnes, with each zone having ap- 
proximately the same sum of tlv6 square roots of tlie total 
assignable space of the institutions in tlie /one. Within 
each zone, two institutions were selected at random for 
the sample (table B). 

A stratified landom subsaniple of 138 institutions 
was selected for the second stage of the study. A differ- 
ent approach was employed in selecting the institutions 



*Tlic strategy of ranking the sampling units in this manner and 
selecting two urtits per ^one was developed by Nathan Keyfit/ 
riistimates of sampling variance where two units arc selected 
from each stratum,** Journal of the Am,eMcan Statistical Associ- 
ation, vol. 5j^, 1957: pp. 503-510). This design yields a variance 
formula (snown in the next section of this report) which is ex- 
tremely simple to apply. 
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Table B.-Number of institutions in the survey sample, by ccntrol a|nd type 



tontrol and type 



.. Public 



/ 



Total 

University 
Other 4-year 
2-yeLr 



Private 



University 
Other 4-year 
2-year 



/ All • 
institutions 



3,083 

95 
449 
919 

65 
1,320 
235 



Institutions in the sample 



Certainty 
institutions 



18 

15 
0 
0 

3 
0 

, 0 



Non-certainty 
institutions ^ 



612 

^60 
156 
148 

36 
254 
28 



• to be i^icludcd in the on-site validation study. Lach insti- 
tution for which a rQsponsc" had been received tor the 
/•Initial survey was ranked by estimated cost per assign- 
able square -foot of space, lliis tlguri was calculated by 
dividing the total cost of modifications (part A, line 8, 
column 6 of the survey' instrument) by ihe total assign- 
able square fert (part A, line 8, column 2). Three strata 
were tlieft formed, with the top IJO percent of tlie institu- 
tions in the first stratum, thnfiiddlc 60 percent in tlic 
second stratum, and the lowest 20 percent in the tliird , 
stratum. A fourth §.tratum was created by grouping all of 
the honresponding institutions. A sample of 40 institu- 
, tions was tlicn randomly selected fron1 each of the first 
' three strata, and a sample of 18 non/espondents was se- 
lected at random from the final stratum. 

NCliS closely coordinated the sample design and 
selection with die Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and hvalualion (ASPlv) of HHW, since that of- 
fico was conducting a study of the impact of Section 504 ; 
' on all eligible recipients. Both agencies agreed to use the 
initial NCl.Ssur.cy Jata as the starting point for deveK)p- 
ing cost estimates for the higlier education sector. ASPh: 
also adopted the NChS subsample design for the second 
stage of their study, which used a different methodology 
froi.u the NCI S site visit approach.^ To nniinni/e the 
number of institutions asked to participate \\\ both stud- 
ies, while leaving a suffieient overlap to evaluate the ef- 
fect of the differing methodologiess NCTiS drew the 
sample for both agencies in a maimer \vhieh assured an 
overlap of exai;tly six institutions in each ot the tirst 
three strata (table C). 



Total 
institutions 



700 



75 
'156 
148 



39 
254 
28 



Adjustments to the Data and 
Computational Procedures 

[NOTL: This section of the report is liiglily technical 
and is included for the benefit of the researchers and 
analysts. Readers not interested in the actualMiietliod- 
ology may wish to skim or skip this section, althougli 
users of the data should be aware of what adjustments 
• were made to the institutional responses.] ^ 



J'Hic ASIM .study used viroup conlcrcnecs ratlicr than site visits. 
institutiim;il rcpn^^LMitativcs were invited to i»iu Cay conl'er- 
cnLL's.'at wliieli the partic ipants discussed their umJcrstundine of . 
ScctiiiU 5ii4 and the particular probleMns they were cneminter- 
inii. Alternate solutions were discussed, with a particular empha- 
sis on av(»idin^ structural niodilieations. (Note that in many 
cases, this strati*^y results in lower construetioi\ costs than the 
NCI S study would have identified, but at the expense ot higher 
annual opcratine expenses. An example of this dittcrcnce is the 
case ol aii I astern university with iwo libraries ono^enoral li- 
brary and twie special education library. Hie NCI.S study in- 
cluded costs \\\\ making' both libraries accessible: the ASIM^ 
evalualijf determined that the university should catalog all ot 
Ihe special education library's books in the main library and eni- 
p|(»y ''runners'* to obtain any sj^ei lal cdu< ation book desired by 
a mobility impaired imlividual.) One othei iiU'tluul'»!oiilcal dit- 
lereiKc IS lli;»t the ASI'I slud> did not utili/e li. ..i standards 
Ji»r pluskal acLcssihihty. Kather the >SP1 study employed a 
"tunctionar' suiiwlanl. me.iimn' lhal it (he mstiditiimal otticials 
lelt that a ini4)ilily impaired person was "reasonalily capable" 
t)t accessini! the space, then the space was specified as being 
aiiessible. 



Table C -Distribution of the sample for stage two 



^ 

■ Cost 
stratum 


Siag'^ one 


Stage two sample 


NCES and 
ASPF. 


total 


only 


MrP<5 and 
nv^co allU 

ASPE 


' ASPF 
only 


ASPE 
total 


Total 


700 


138 


120 


18 


42 


60 


Upper 20% 


112 


40 


34 


6 


14 


20 


' Middle 60% 


336 


40 


34 


6 


14 . 


20 


. Lower 209o 


112 


' '\40 
18- 


34 


6 




20 


Nonresponding 


140l 


18 . 


0 


0 


0 



} Forty-seven institutions, listed as nonrespondents at the time the second stage samples were drawn, subsequently responded and were 
included in the final calculation of national estimates. ^ 



Before thc'fino^ data tables were geiiepaled. several' 
types of adjustmciits were applied to the data. Separate 
adjustiiicnts were 'made for : , . . 

• Ni)ii response 

• Cost cor ret lions based on the on-site evaluation ; 
findings ' ^ ' \ 

• Square footage corrections lo nii'iiini/e the; 
sampliiig effects 

• Accessibility corrections bused on the on-site 
evaluation findings 

* • Non response/imputation bias 

i 

The nicthodulogy eniph)yod for making each type ul ad- 
justment is d;\scribed beh)\v. 

To calculate th'^ samphng error using the Kcyfit/ 
method, it is necessar\^ to have data frunnt)oth institu- 
tions in each noncertainty /one. Therefore .\data had to 
be imputed for nonresponding institutions. In the, event 
that an inslitiition did not respond to the original survey. • 
one of twb actions was taken. T*irs.t, if two ipstitutions 
in two adjacent /.ones (either two institutions ii^ the same 
/one or one institution in each of the two /oneV) did not 
return their survey instruments, then the two /^^nes were 
collapsed into a single /one. Second, in the cascMi^here a . 
single institution in a /one did not respond and th<)ie was 
no adjacent /one witli a single notlrespondent. cost Tigure^ 
were imputed for the nonresponding institution, i 

Imputed values for total space to be made ac(A:ssible 
(part A, row 8, colunin 5) and total estimate'd cost of [lie 
modifications (part A, row 8, column 6) were derived 
from the responses of the two institutions ahead ol the 



notirespondent and the two institutions following it. (Re-, 
caH that, within each type and control category, the in- 
stitutions were ordered on the basis of their assignable 
space). 

More specifically, if the value for the ith institution^ 
in any type and control category was to be imputed, where 

X, =• the value of the ith institution in the sam- 

1 / 

pie; and 

tj = the square root of the total assignable 
space (from the 1974 inventory) of the 
' ith institution, 

then the imputed value for X^, denoted by X'f. is given by 

Once values had been imputed lor columns five and 
six ol the eiglith row of part A. the entries for the re- 
maining entries in row 8 were generated from the data 
provided by the responding institutit)n in the same /one 
as the nonresponding institution. If 

X, = the ith value of row 8 for the responding 
institution; 

the imputed value for row 8. ctilumn 5 of 
the nonresponding institutioii; and 

Y, = the ith value of row 8 to be imputed for 
the nonresponding institution. 
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then the imputed value, Yj, is given by 
Yi = (Xi)(Y5/X5). 

^The imputed values for the remaining row&of part( 
A were also based on the data provided frqm the respond- y 
ing institution in the same zone as the nonresponding in- 
stitution. For each column, the irrfputed total was dis- 
tributed Qver the year-c5f-construction categories in the 
same proportion as the responding ii;istitution's corre- 
sponding column total. 

Because imputing for nonresponsdimay introduce 
a bias into the results, a special study of tiie bias was con- 
ducted. Tliis is discursed later in this sectibn. ^ . 

After all nonresponse adjustments had been ap- 
plied, the cost figures for each institution were adjusted 
to reflect the on-site evaluation findings. Recall that the 
institutions had been stratified into four groups follow- 
ing receipt, of their initial survey data. The first stratum 
contained the 1 12 institutions (20 per'cent of the number 
of institution's that had responded at the time the second 
stage sample was drawn) that had reported the highest' 
cost per total assignable square foot. The second stratum 
. contained the middle 336 institu^tions based on cost per 
total assignable space, and the third stratum contained 
the lowest 1 1? institutions (virtually all of which reported 
no ?ost). Institutions which responded between the time 
that the second stage sample was (irawn and the time 
that the cost adjustments were made were added to the 
appropriate stratum based on their reported cost per total 
assignable square foot. The fouYth stratum contained the 
remaining nonresponding institutions. As described above, 
cost data were imputed for the institutions in the fourth 
stratum. 

. For each of the first thrt^e strata, two co^t adjust- 
ment factors were generated from the data reported from 
the site visits of those institutions in the second stage sub- 
, sample; one each for public and-private institutions. The 
adjustment factors for the first two strata (high and me- 
dium cost institutions) were calculated in a similar mari- 
ner. Without loss of generality, tlic derivation will only 
be prcschtcd for publicly controlled high-cost i'nsutu- 
tiun^. Let 

/ X|^: ^ the cost reported by the institution for the 
jth publicly controlled high cost institution 
from tlic original sample which is also in the 
subsample, where h represents* the original 
/.one of the institution; 

Y,^j = the corresponding cost as reported by the 
site visit evaluator for the jth institJtion; 

- the number of institutions in the htli zone; 

11}^ = the number of sample institutions in hth 
/one (n|^ = I for certainty zones, n^ = 2 for 
non-certainty /.ones); and 



Then the adjustment factor for publicly controlled high- 
cost institutions, denoted by b^j, is given by: 

bii = (2:Yhj/fh)/(i;Xhj/fj). 

Similar computations are used to derive the adjustment 
factor for privately controlled high-cost institutions 
(bi2)» as well as for the two adjustment tactors for 
medium-cost institutions (b2i and b22^ respectively).^ 
The original response from each institution in the 
first two strata is then adjusted as follows: if Xj^j repre- 
sents the original datum from the ith institution in the 
hth zone, then the adjusted value for tliat institution, de- 
noted by Xj[i, is given by 

hi I Xj^i, if the institution is publicly con^- 
trolled high-cost; 

bi2 \p*f the institution is privately con- 
trolled high-cost; 

Xj^j, if the institution is publicly con- 
trolled medium-cost; 

^22 \'v^^ institution is privately con- 
trolled medium-cost. 

s 

For the low-cost stratum, a different strategy had 
to be employed, since most of the reporte'd cost values 
were zero. For institutions in this stratum, tlie adjust- 
ment factor was derived in terms of cost divided by the 
square root of thp total assignable space. More specih- 
cally, let 

■ Y|^j - the site visit datum for the jth publicly con- 
trolled low-cost institution i^ the subsam- 
^ pie; and 

t|^ = the square root of tlie total assignable space 
(taken from the 1^74 inventory) for the 
hth zone. 

Then the adjustment factor for publicly controlled low- 
cost institutions, denoted by b3 p i^ given by 

= (lYhj/fH)/(lt,,/n|,). \ 

A similar procedure yields b32. 

The original response from each institution in the 
third stratum (low cost) was tlicn revised as follows: if 
tj^j represents the square root of the total ussigfiablc space 
from the 1974 inventory for the ith institution in tlic 
hth zone, then the revised datum for tliat institution, de- 
^ noted by Xjl^, is given by 
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^\^l^hr'* ^'^^ institution is publicly 
coiilrollcd 



b32ihi>ir tlvc institution is privately 
controlled. 



The iniputcd-cosi data for the institutions in the 
fourth stratum were tlicn recalculated as described ear- 
lier, this time using the adjusted cost figures from the re- 
sponding institutions. This completed the adjustments to 
tlic data which were applied before national and regional 
estimates were generated. Other adjustments, which were 
applied alur the sample data had been weighted and ag- 
gregated to form national and regional estimates, are de- 
scvibed later in this section. 

Onca the data for each institution in the sample 
had been adjusted or imputed, population estimates were 
determined by inflating the symple data from an institu- 
tion In the inverse of tliat institution's probability of' 
selection. 1 or certainty institutions, this factor is one; 
lor other' instilulions, the. factor is the. inverse of the 
sampling traction for tlie /one in which tlie institution 
lies. . 

Moie specillcally, using the notation from above 
and letting 



the adjusted or imputed datum for the ith 
institution in the hth /one (For certainty 
/ones, 0, since tlierc is only one insti- 
tution in the /one.), 



IS 



ilu II iIk- adjusicd population estimate, denoted by X*, 



I \w s;iiiiplmv. variance o! the estimate, denoted by S^, is 
.ihcM given, In 

• i(i-i„)i(x*,,-x;2)/f,j2. 

^ li • 

I tiKillv the cocfik-ient of variation, which reflects the 
icl.ii'^e >;ni)plMi|i euor o! the estimate, is given by 

( A'. 

Olio ol tliejiH)M niiportant indicators of the eco- 
,iinnik- niipact t)l Scciion 504 is the cost per assignable 
sun.iir tot)! (»l space, fhc cost figures were adjusted be- 
tuic ii;ilh>nal aiid icgional estimates were made, but no 
V.UI u- >punihriji adiustniLMits were applied to the space data. 
l luMiMoiv\ altoi the niitional niid regional estimates were 
L'st.ihhslied foi each control and type of institution, two 
adiustniciits were applied to the space estimates. 

I he fiisi adjiistnient consisted of multiplying each 
p.Ki rMi:iia(e u) the tirst si\ rows (corresponding to 



space constructed prior to 1975) by a sample control' 
factor. For each type and control category, a sample con- 
trol factor was calculated by dividing the total alssignable 
square feet figures from the 1974 Facilities Inventory "^y 
the corresponding estimate based on the 1978 sample. 
(The correspon(ling estimate is tlie sum of the first six 
rows of column 2 of part A.) This adjustment accom- 
plished two tilings. iFirst, it adjusted for space which the 
sample institutions had improperly included or excluded. 
Second, it removed much of the inaccuracy in tlie total 
space wliich could have resulted if tlie random selection 
process had selected larger (or smaller) institutions' of a 
given type and control disproportionately in each zone. 

. The second adjustment to tlie space figures affected 
the space which the institutions had reported as access- 
ible, inaccessible, and to be made accessible (columns 3, 

4 and 5 of p^irt A). The on-site auditors found that the 
institutions had frequently overestimated the amount of 
space figures that was accessible, resulting in underesti- 
mates of the corresponding figures in columns 4 and 5. 
Tlie reported accessible space figures were found to be 
quite accurate in the high cost stratum, somewhat under- 
estimated in the middle stratum, and grossly underesti- 
mated in tlie-low-cost stratum (where most of^lhe insti- 
tutions reported no inacce,ssible space). 

The accuracy' of the figures in columns 3 through. 

5 variedsomuch frgni one campus to the next that an in- 
stitution by institution adjustment was rejected. Instead, 
the national estimates for each type and.eontrol category 
wpre adjusted in'the following nianner.J-or a given type 
and control category ,Jet 

N|j = number of institutions of control land type 
j;'und 

n|j = number of institutions of control i and type 
j representccf by thv^ sample inslitutiijns in 
* the low-cost stratum. (For non-certainty 
institutions, an institution in the sample 
from the htU /one represents N|^/2 institu- 
liqns nationally, where N|, is the number 
institutions in the hth /one .Certainty in- 
stitutions represent themselves only.) 

The estimate of the total space to be ma le accessible was 
then adjusted by multiplying the original estimates tor 
each year of construction category by Nij/(N,j - n|j). 

The site visit results indicatetl that percent of 
this increased space which had to be made accessible was 
space which had been incorrectly reported by (he institu- 
tion as accessible space. The remaining 10 percent was 
space which the institution had correctly identified as in- 
accessible, but which the institution did not believe had 
to be made accessible. Thnefore ^)() percent of the dif 
ference (equal to (O.^M(nij)/(N|j - n,j) limes the original 
estimate lor total space to Iv modiliedl was subtracted 
liom the accessible-space <':tliiKite and added to the 
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•luaccessiblc-space csliinale. Tliis cliangc was prorated 
wcr the respective year of construction categories. 

final adjustment made was to correct the cost 
estimates for nonresponse/imputatiun bias. A site visit 
evalualion of fourteen of the institutions whicli did not 
lespond U} the initial survey indicated that the imputed 
•ost figures overeslimaled the actual cost by 12.3 per- 



cent. To adjust for this bias, the propurlii)n o( the cost 
which was based on imputed data (including those insti- 
tutions (ox which /ones were culiapsed) \vas reduced by 
12.3 percent. This adjustment was apphcJ separately for 
each type and control calegoiy in eilch region. The total 
cost llguic was only reduced by 1.4 porconi by this ad- 
justment (sec table 1) in the next secliiin). 



O 4« 



Quality of 
the Data 



Any study which involves the j^ollection of data 
from a sample of a gi^en populatipn is vulnerable to po- 
tential errors of two kinds. One involves potential sam- 
pling error. When data are collected from less than the 
total population of interest, the sample may not. truly 

' represent all institutions in the universe. Other factors, 
j3uch as nonresponse, interviewer differences, uncleajr def- 
initions, and respondent mistakes, introduce a. second 
source of potential error known as nonsampling error. 
The NCES study was carefully designed to minimize 

' both forms of error. The degree^ to which these design 
efforts were successful is discussed in the following 
sections. ' ^-i^ ' 



4 




iMfw CoHiHiuniiy Caliche. Im^chc, Oregon 



Sampling Error 

Any time a value is estimated on the basis of a 
sample of data, the estimated value depends upon the 
actqal sample that was drawn. Different samples will 
generally yield different estimates for the same param- 
eter. The degree to which these different estimated val- 
ues vary from one another is measured by the sampling 
error. Tlifc si/e of the sampling error depends upon the 
characteristics of the population and the size of the sam- , 
pie. Generally, the larger' the sample is, the smaller the 
sampling error will be for a given sample design. 

The size of the sampling error relative to the esti- 
mate itself is called the relative error'or the ^'coefficient 
ol'-^vari^tion" and is usually Stated as a percentage. The 
NCl-S sampling plan and selection of a sample size were 
designed to keep the coefficient of variation for the na- 
tional esfiniatc of cost under 7:0 percent. In addition, 
the design was intended to keep the relative error under 
10.0 percent for regional estimates of total cost. 

The degree to which a sample design is successful 
in minimizing the coefficient of variation largely depends 
upon the response rate. A sampling plan designed to as- 
sure a low coefficient of variation can completely fail if 
an adequate response rate is not attained. (Nonresponse 
also introduces a potential bias. This js discussed in the 
next section.) The NCES study was successful in obtain- 
ing a response rate of 86.7 percent in* the first stage of the 
study and u response rate of 87.7 percent in the second 
stage (the site visits). (Table 12 shows the sample sizes 
and actual response rates.) 

The overall response rate led to a national coeffi- 
cient ot variation of 3.4 percent. This corresponds to a 
standard error of $18,859,100, which means that we are 
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95 percent confident that the true cost (as defined by the 
constraints of the study design) is between $524,044,500 
and $597,972,200. The regional 'coefficients of variation 
for total cpst ranged from 4.7 percent to 8.7 percent 
(table 13), 

Coefficients of variation v^ere also calculated for 
the number of mobility impaired, visually impaired and 
acoustically impaired students enrolled in American col- 



leges and universities. These coefficients were gener'ally 
larger than the coefficients of variation for the cost data, 
but they were still under 8,0 percent for national totals 
and under 16,0 percent for totals by control of institu- 
tion (tables 14, 15 and 16). 

With coefficients of variation this Gn^^l^, it' becomes 
•especially important to examine the various sources of 
nonsampling error. This is done in the next sey:tion. 



Table 12,-Sample sizes. and response rates for the two stagps of the NCES study 

■ A. Stage one sample 
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Lontrcii ana type 




Respondents^ 


Response rate ^ 


Total. 


• 700 


607 


86.7 ' 


• '■ PubUc 




•> 




University 


. 75 


69 


92.0 ' 


Other 4-year 


156 


143 . 


• 91.7 


2-year r 


148 


137 


92.6 


Private 








University 


' 39 


- . 32 


82.1 


Other 4-»year. * ^ 


254 . . 


201 


79.1 


2-year 


28 


25 


89.3 


' ' B. Stage two samfjle ' 


Cost stratum Control 


Sample size 


Respondents^ 


Response rate^ 


Total • 


138. 


12.1 


87.7 

> 


High' Public 


15 . 

1 


13 


86.7 


Private " 


25 


25 


100.0 


Medium Public^ 


22 


19 


86.4 


• Private 


18 


14 


,77.8 


Low Public 


26 


23 


• 88.5 


, Private 


14 


13 


92.9 


Nonresponse ' Combined 


18 


14 


77.8 


^I)oes not include returns which anived too late to be 


used. 






SO . ^ 




/ 





Table 13.-Coefficients of variation for total cost associated with Section 504, by control, type and region of institution 



Control and type 



Total 
United States 



North 
Atlantic 



Great Uikes 
and Plains 



Southeast 



West and 
Southwest 



All institutions 




i 








Total, 


3,4 


c c 
J.J 


fi 7 


•J.H 


3 5- 


Universities^ 


Z. / 


»* 

1 A 




5 8 


Other 4-year 




0; / 


I') Q 


7"Q 


\ 7 7 


2-year 


8 0 


19 3 


9.8 


14.7 


11.4 ' 


Public institutions 












Total 


l.l 


O.J 




< 1 

J. 1 


5 1 


Universities 


Z.D 


D.J 




6 3 


■ 4.2 


Other 4-year 


A 1 




6 8 


7 8 


9.4 




8.9 


24.4 


'9.4 


15.9 


11.9 


Private institutions 












.Total 


6.9 ^ 


7.2 • 


18.5 


12,3 


10.2 


Universities 


7.5 


0 12.0 


17.8 


15.3 


3.3 


Other 4-ypar 


8.5 


• 8.9 


, 21.3 


14.4 


12.8 


2-year 


17.9 


29.5 


30.4 


34.1 


32.1 



Table 14.-Coefficients of variation for numbers of mobility impaired individuals enrolled in institutions of hi^er edu- 
cation in fall 1978, by control, type and region of institution 



Control and type 



All institutions 
Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
Public institutions 
Total 
Universities . 
Other 4-year 
2-yedr 
Private institutions 
total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
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Total 
United States 



5.6 
5.4 
8.7 
9.7 

6.0 
5.9 
10.1 
9.8 

15.1 

12.1" 

12.4 

63.7 



North 
Atlantic 



12.3 
11.7 
20.1 
•22.2 

14.3 
14.8 
29.3 
21.3 

24.2 
18.1 
18.1 
74.0 



Great Lakes 
and Plains 



10.5 
5.8 
15.7 
20.1 

.11.0 
6.0 
17.8 
20.2 

21.1 
18.3 
25.3 
88.2 



, Southeast 



10.8 
10.5 
15.9* 
20.6 

11.7 
11.2 
18.2 
21.5 

25.2 
19.0 
31.5 
55.5 



West and 
Southwest 



9.4 
11.2 
15.7 
14.3 

9.7 
11.8 
16.5 
14.3 

16.8 
20.8 
24.2 
0.0 
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Table 1 S.-Coefllcients of variation for numbers of visually impaired individuals enrolled in institutions of higher educa- 
tion in fall 1978. by control, type and region of institution ^^^^^ 



Control and type 



Total 
United States 



North 
Atlantic 



Great Lakes 
and Plains 



Southeast 



West and 
Southwest 



All institutions 
, Total 
Universities 
Othe'r 4-year 
2-ye^r 
' Public institutions 
^ Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
Private institutions 
Total 
Univer^ties 
Other 4-ye^ 
^ 2-year 



63 
4-6 

7,6 
12.5 

7.2 
5.1 

• 9.3 
13.0 

10.0 
10.6 
12.9 
36.9 



10.5 
13.8 
14.3 
22.2 

14.2 
21.5 
20.4 
24.; 

13.7 
14.7 
20.1 
40.4 



11.9 
3.9 
15.1 
28.6' 

13.4 
3.8 
19.2 
29.0 

16.1 
24.6 
18:8 
65.3 



17.4 
12.9 
16.0 
35.6 

19.8 
13.8 
19.3 
39.1- 

25.6 
32.2 
20.3 
64.9 



11.2 
3.4 
15.1 
.18.2 

11.8 
3.7. 
14.8 
18.2 

35.6 
8.0 

43.5 
0.0 



Table 16 -Coefficients of variation for numbers of acoustica lly impaired individuals enrolled in institutions of higher 
education in fall 1978, by control, type and region of institution 



Control and type 



Total 
United States 



North 
Atlantic 



Great Lakes 
and Plains 



Southeast 



West and 
Southwest 



All institutions 
Total 
Universities , 
Other 4-year 
* 2-year 
PubliCjinstitutions 
Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
Private institutions 
Total 
Universities 
Other 4-year 
2-year 



7.1 
6.3 
8.6 
11.8 

7.9 
6.8 
9.2 
12.0 

13.9' 
16.7 
1,7.8 
47.2 



14.6 
12.8 
18.9 
25.2 

19.1 
12.2 
18.9 
26.3 

20.4 
22.1 
28.1 
67.8 



J 0.2 
1.9 
15.8 
21.1. 

C 

10.7 
1.9 
18.1 
21.4 

23.7 
13.0 
28.8 
64.8 



17.5 
23 .,8 
15.5 
35.1 

19.3 
26.6 
17.5 
37.1 

32.2 
36.9 
29.7 
93.5 



14.3 
22.3 
15.3 
18.5 

15.1 
23.6 
11-.4 
1.8.6 

.32.1 
36.2 
36.0 
89.4 



Nonsampling Error 

Realizing the potential danger of nonsampling error 
in a new survey, NCES was careful in designing the study 
to incorporate several safeguards against this form of er- 
ror. One vvils to use a modified, existing NCES su.rvey 
rather than develop a totally new survey instrulnent.^Most 
State and institutional personhcl have had experience 
with the NCES form and its terms and definitions. 
Through this familiarity, OCR and NCES sought to re- 
duce the error which usuafly accompanies the introduc- 
tion of new definitions into a survey. This same reason * 
prompted the agencies to adopt modified ANSI stand- 
ards for determining physical accessibility. In general, 
the lessjudgment left to the respondents and interviewers,^ 
the less, nonsampling error is likely to enter, into the 
results. 

The one new set of terms and definitions intro- 
duced was associated with program accessibility, in order: 
to jninimi/e the misinterpretations of Section 504 re- . 
quirements. the cover* letter (appendix A) contained ex- 
cerpted explanations from the regulations. * 

Ijitervicwer difference is another frequent s(^rce 
of nonsampling error in survey, studies. NCES used over 
lOCL persons i'n auditing the reported data, but several 
prcoiutions were. taken to minimize the amount of inter- • 
viewer difference which would be expected to result. As 
stated earlier, every site visit team was required to have 
two or more members, with at least one having attended 
an NCES trainingconference.This permitted the members 
of the team to chock each other's findings with at least ; 
one person representing the explicit directions of NCES 
beyond the instructions and standards in' the Study Work- 
book (appendix C) issued to each team. As an additional 
safeguard, the NCES Survey Director carefully reviewed 
each site visit report submitted by the audit teams to as-' ^ 
sure that the standards had been applied property and 
uniformly. Tliis was possible because of the extensive de- 
tail requested for eacli type of renovation. Differences in 
interpretation could thus be identified and, where neces- , 
sary. corrected. 

A third major potential source of nonsampling er- 
ror in survey studies is bias due to iw)nresponse. 'While 
NCES had an excellent response rate of Sh.T-percent to 
its initial !5urvcy/data still had to be imputed for the re- 
maining 13.3 percent of the sample. If these nonre-" 
sponding institutions had cliaracteristics significantly dif- 
ferent from responding institutions, the effect of the noii- 
rcspimse could be very serious. 

To protect against this potenti':lly serious source 
of error, NCliS mcorporated a nonresr.onse study into its 
overall design. A randoni suj^^nir of IH nonresponding 
institutions was selected to be site-^visitcd in order to ob- 
tain actual'data on them. NCI\S then compared these data' 
to the imputed data lor these itiNlitiitions. Through this 
coniparison it was evident that the nonrespondents, as a 
group, were less affected by Section S()4 than were the 
respotvding mslitutions. 1 urtherrnore. based on the site 



visit results from the fourteen institutions for whom data 
were obtained^ NCES estimated that the imputed cost 
estimates for the nonresponding institutions were over- 
estimated by 12.3 percent. This upward bias was subse- 
quently removed from the cOst data calculated from the 
imputed values^ for the 93 nonresponding institutions. 
The net effect was that the 13,3 percent of the sample 
\vhich did not respond to the initial survey was estimated 
to represent only 1 1.3 percent of the total cost (table D). 

Comparison to 1974 Results 

One can obtain a relative assessment of the quality 
of the data by comparing "certain data items from the 
1978 survey to the 1914 Inventory of Physical Facilities, 
a complete census of American colkges and universities. 
While such a-comparison includes both samphng and non- 
sampling effects, the results provide a reasonable assess- 
ment of the a.ccuracy of the current data. 

For thii' purpose, tluee different comparisons were 
, made from the two surveys: total assignable space con- 
structed before 1975; the distribution of total gross area 
by year of construction before 1975.; and total assignable 
space as a percent of total gross area. - 

The estimate for total assignable space based on the 
1978 samplers 8.9 perceat lower than {he figure for the 
same institutions based on data from'^he 1974 inventory. 
The relative Uifferences ranged frotn an underestiniatc of 
16.7 percent for public universities to an ove/estimafe of 
9.1 percent lor private ?-year institutions (table E). Sev- 
eral factors miglit account for thesv. dVffcrences. First, 
the site visits revealed that several institutions neglected 
to report dormitory' space in their figures (possibly be- 
cause dormitory space was not one of the room-use cat- 
egories listed in part D of the survey instrument). This 
woi^d partially explaitl the large underestimate for pub- 
lic universi^t.ies and private other 4-year institutions. 

A second factor is that betw.een 1974 and l^>78, 
buildings constructed before 1975 may have beeti torn 
down or sold. Also, some buildings may have undergone 
major renovations^ between 1974 and 1978. Tlie survey 
instructions dj-ected the institiitiim to report the year of 
construction 7or such buildhigs Js the date of the most 
recent major renovation. Thcse^lattcr two factors would 
lead one to expect- ' 978 figures for space constructed 
prior to 1975' to be less tl^an was reported in the 1974 
inventory. 

. A third factor is the selection of the saii pie itself. 
While each /one was designed to contain ii^stitiUions with 
approximately the same total assignable space, insiiiu- 
tions tillSyaricd within each /one. If the sample hap- 
pened to>cpnfaln a disproportionate number of. smaller 



A rcrujvatinn is dctiDcil as majnr it (Ik- ntsl i'm ltiIs 50 pc-fLci)! 
nl till- rcpluLXMiienl cost ul the buikhiiL: at the lime llie 
renovation. • 



Table D.-Effect of nonresponse, by control and type of institution 



. Control and type 

f 




Percent 




Nonresponse 


Cost imputed^ 


Bias2 


^ ' 

Total 


,13.3 


11.3 


+1.4 


Public 








University 


8.0 


7.5 


+0.9 


Other 4-'year 


8.3 . 


5.8 


+0.7 


2-year 


7.4 . 


3.6 


+0.4 


Private 








University 


17.9 


12.8 


+1.6 


Other 4-year 


20.9 


20.0 


+2.5 - ' .. 


2-year 


10.7 




+1.2 



1 Estimated percent of the total cost for aU institutions in the category represented byf the nonrcspondlng institutions after the bias had 
2So7coTtt'timated from inputed data relative to total estimated cost in each category. Thi. ,iai was removed from the final cost 



estimates. 



Table E.-Total assignable space constructed before 1975, by control and type of institution 



Control and type 


Total assignable space ^ 


1974 Inventory^ 


1978 Inventory^ 


Total 


1,336,306,100 


1,217,355,100 


Public 






University 


359,757,600 


299,522,900 


Other 4-year 


337,502,000 


325,865,900 


. 2-year 


150,349,200 


143,012,500 


Private* 






University 


^ 138,454,200 ^ 


132,539,600 


Other 4-year 

•■ 


• 328,270,900 


292,452,500 


2-year ^ 


21,972,200 


23,961,700 



Relative 
difference 
(percent) , 



- 8.9 

-16.7 

- 3.4 

- 4.9 

- 4.3 
-10.9 
+'9.1 



^Measured in assignable square feet (ASF). .... ^, ,0-4 

2Adjusted for new institutions and institutions which closed since 1974. . . . « 

<^ ^Baied on original data repotted to NCES, These figures subsequenUy were adjusted to agree >yith the 1974 figures. 
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(or larger) Institutions within a given type and control 
category, an underestimate (or overestimate) would likely 
result. This possibility always exists with any sample. 

The estimates for square footage in this report were 
adjusted to reflect the 1974 aggregate figures for each 
type and control category. The adjustment was made be- 
cause so much 9f the analysis of this study lay in com- 
parisons of one type and , control category with another 
(where total assignable spacjf was used as a denominator 
in the data). In addition, th/ exact reasons for the differ- 
ences between the 1974 data and the 1978 data could not 
be establishecj. This adjustment is described in tlie Meth- 
odology section of this report: 

As a second check on the accuracy of the 1978 
data <using the 1974 inventory) NCES compared the dis- 
tribution of totM gross area constructed before 1975 by 
year of construction. The comparison showed the pro- 
files for the two\surveys to be very similar (chart 12)! 
This suggests that\the institutions made a serious effort 
to provide accurate data, despite the short time they 
were given to fill out the questionnaire. 

A final quality check was a comparison of the ratio 
of total assignable space to total gross area for the two 
surveys, again for space constructed prior to 1975 (table 
F). Tlic 1974 inventory .reported the^atip to be 66,7 
percent, compared to 66.8 percent in the 1978 study. 
Once again, the comparison suggests that the institutions 
attempted to provide accurate infotmation. 

Overall, the evidence indicate^ that the data in this 
report are of high quality. While one should not lose sight 
of the fact that the regulations implementing Section 504 
do not specify standards \and are therefore highly sub- 
ject to differing interpretation the information in this 
report should be very useful in gaining insight into the 
problems surrounding program accessibility. 



Chart 1 2.-Distribution of gross area, by year of 
construction for space constructed before 1975 

A. 1 974 Invwttory of physical facilities 
Pre-1900 (3.4%) 




B. 1978 Inventory of physical facilities 
Pre4900(3.0';O 
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Table F.-Total assignable space as a percent of total gross areji for space constructed before 1975; by control and type 
. ' of institution ^ ' 



Control and type' 



Percent of total assignable space to total gross area 



1974 Inventory 



1978 Inventory 



Total 

Public 

University 
Other 4-year 
2-year 
Private 

University 
Other 4-year 
2ryear 



66.7 

65.1 
"65.6 
70.6 

65.4 
68.4 
70.9 



66.8 

65.2 
65.8 

r 

71.3 

64.1 
68.5 
"72.5 
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Institutional 
Understanding of 
Section 504's 
Impact 




t - Colorado State University, Fort Collins 
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The results from the site visits indicate that most 
of the institutions well understand how r^uch of their as- 
signable space will haVe' to be physically accessible to 
achieve program accessibility* Based on the mail question- 
naire, they reported that 75.1 percent of their total as- 
signable space would need to be physically accessible; the 
site visit resjilts showed 75,6 percent (table 17). Ho>^^over, 
estimates varied widely from one campus to ano^ier. 

The site visits revealed that the institution*; had 
overestiiiiated the amount of space currently siccessible- 
47.5 percent, compared with 40.7 percent actually access- 
ible. The greatest error was in the data for the private other 
4-year institutions, where only'20.5 percent of the space 
is currently physically accessible compared with a reported 
figure of 33.0 percent. In each case, the overestimate in 
space curi;ently accessible was accompanied by an under- 
estimate of the amount of space required to be modified 
in order to achieve program accessibilhy. 

Despite the increase in space that the site visit in- 
dicated would be required, the overall estimate of the 
cost involved turned out to be significantly lower than 
that estimated by the institutions themsejves. The on- 
site evaluation teams, using the standards developed for 
this study, found that many of the modifications pro- 
posed were not re(}hired by Section 504. In many other 
cases, the evaluation ^eams establisKed that less expensive 
alternatives could be employed. As a result of this cost 
adjustment, the total cost estimate was reduced from 
r$692 million to the $561 million presented earfier in 
this irepo^^t. 




Table 1 7.-Currently accessible space and accessible space needed for program accessibility, by control and type of 
institution 



Control and type 


Average percent of total space ^ 
currently accessible 


Average percent of total space^ 
needed to be accessible 


Reported to NCES 


Adjusted percentage^ 


Reported to NCES 


Adjusted percentage^ 


— ■ / - 

All institutions 










Total 


47,5 


40.7 


75.1 


. 75.6 


Universities 


47.3 


46.1 


72,3 


72.4 


Other 4-year 


4L5 


31.6 


77.6 


73.3 


2-year 


. ' 68,4 


58.7 


89.9 


9i;5 


Public institutions 










Total . 


54.6 


49.0 


80.8 


80.9 


Universities 


49.6 


48.5 


74,2 


74,0 


^ Other 4-year 


48.9 


42.1- 


80.3 


80.9 


2-year 


75.3 


. 63.7 


94,2 


95,5 


Private institutions 










Total 

o * 


35.0 


25,9 


64.8 


65.8 


Universities 


41.9 

\ 


40,0 


67.9 


68.0 


Qther 4-ycar 


20.5 


63.9 


65.2 


^year 


19.8 


18,3 


59.7 


60.0 



I' Measured in assignable square Icct (ASI*) 

^Pcrecntagcs adjusted to relleet thiC on-site r valuation findings 
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APPENDIX A 

Reproduction of the Cover Utter and Survey Instrument 




depX^tment of health, education, and welfare 
offlde^of the assistant secretary for education 

WASHINGTON, O.C. 20202 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
EDUCATION STATISTICS 



To: Colleges and Universities 



Dear President: 



Your institution has been selected by the National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) as one of TOO colleges 'and " ^, 

universities included in tne national sample for the 1978 
Inventory of College and University Physical Facilities. 
This survey differs from the NCES 197^+ facilities survey 
in a very important respect; it has been designed to pro- 
vide Congress vith an estimate, of the cost ar, ;ociated with ' ^ 
the renovations required to come into compliance vith Section 
30k of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended. Because 
this data vill serve as the foundation for any ' supplemental , 
budget request to Congress for appropriajiions to assist in- 
stitutions, the National Association of College and University 
Business Officers, the American Council on Education, and other 
associations are supporting NCES's effort' and urging , the insti- 
tutions to complete and return' the form by September 30, 1978. 
The credibility of the cost figures provided vill be reinforcea 
through, site visits to approximately 20 percent of the institu- 
tions in the sample. ^ 

The purpose of combining "^.he cost data with a modified update of . 
the facilities is to give HEW an indication of the physical modi- 
fications that will be required to achieve program accessibility. 
The data are expected to yield a "profile" of the physical^plant 
of a program-accessible institution, thereby indicating the typiy 
cal percentage of plant accer.sibility for each category of room 
use that accompanies program accessibility. 

At this point, NCES wishes to emphasize that Section 50^4 requires 
program accessibility and not building accessibility: This survey 
is not intended to imply otherwise. To stroso this point, the 
following paragraph is cited from the policy intorprotation of 
Section 501* published in the Forloral Resistor , Vo]ume 43, Number 
157' on Monday, August 1^*, 1978: 
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Page 2 - President * , 

The Section 50k regulations were carefidly . ■ 

written to require "program accessibility" ^^ 
not "building accessibility," thus, allowing 
recipients flexibility in selecting the means 
,of compliance. For example, they may arrange 
for the delivery of 1^eir -services at alternative 
sites that are accessible or use 4ides -or deliver 
services to persons at their homes. The regulation 
does riot require that all existing facilities or 
every part of an existing fadility be made afccessi- - 
ble; structural changes'- are not necessary if other- 
methods are effective in making the recipient's 
service? available to mobility impaired persons. 
.For example, a library building in a rural area 
wit'h one room and an entrance with several steps 
- • , can make its services accessible in several- ways . 
' It may construct a simple wq.oden ramp quioKly <ind 
at relatively low cost. Mobility impaired persons 
' "may be provided access to the library's services 
through a bookmobile or by special messenger ser- 
vice or clerical ^aind or any other method that makes | 
the respurces of the library "readily accessible." 
However, recipients are required to give priority . 
to methods that offer handicapped and nonhandi capped 
persons programs and activities in the same setting. 

Three copies of the questionnaires have been provide d.,_ You may ke*p 
one copy and should forward the other two completed' copies to ybur^ 
State Facilities Commission wl •-■ ch is coordinating this survey. This 
State agency, which has probab. ' contacted you in reference to this^ 
survey, will -then- forward one copy of the form to the Higher Ed.ucation 
Facilities Services, Inc. '(HEFS) in Raleigh, North Carolina for processing. 

Please note that the survey due date is September 30^ 1978. This is 
the date 'that your completed questionnaire is .due at your State agency. 
The short time span for completion is necessary to insure that Congress 
receives the cost data by the end of the cralendar year. We urgently 
request your cooperation. 

^y questions can be addressed to me ( 202-l*T2-5T5T) ; the project director, 
Mr. Arthur Podolsky (202-21*5-8392); to the HEFS project director, Mr. 
Thomas, H. He'-.th (919-733-3266) or to your State agency. 
■ ft ■ . 

Sincerely, 




Rolf M. Wulfsberg 
Acting Director 
Division of Postsecondary and 
Vocational Education Statistics 
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DEPARTMENT 07 HEALTH, EDUCATION, AMD WELFARE 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 
INVENTORY OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
(as of September 15, 197a 



PLEASE 
READ 
INSTRUCTIONS 

BEFORE 
COMPLETING 
THIS FORM 



OM0 NO. 51-S78027 

APPROVAL EXRJRES JuHC 79 



1. INSTITUTION CODE NUMBER 



2. DUE DATE 

Not later than 



September 30 



Ittml ^ 3 4 5 and 6 MUST bt compUiad by all intliluliOnt. I* applicabU, compltlt lt«ml 7 ond Submit a ••poroti •urviy farm for lach of tht 
camputM or branch eampuiti ol tht intlllul.am M it it lmp««liblt to provldt ttparoU data for any branch campwt. and tht datv for that broneh muit 
bi Inclodid in tho poront Inititution*! roport, indicoto thl^ In Itom Sbolow 



5, NAME AND MAILING ADDRESS OF INSTITUTION OR CAMPUS COVERED 
BY THIS REPORT (Include c/fy, Stmia, mnd ZIP coda; 



4, NAME AND TITLE OF RESPONDENT 



5. TELEPHONE NUMBER OF RESPONDENT Mre« codo, foeof numbor «nd 
0i(oni/on; 



6. THE INSTITUTION COVERED BY THIS REPORT IS (Chech only one) 
(o) n A SINOLE'CAMPUS INSTITUTION 

(c) [n A BRANCH CAMPUS OF A PARENT INSTITUTION (Wtlte 
the netme ol pmtent Intlitution^bvlow) 



(b) ^ "^^'^ CAMPUS ("P9tenr' ln9litution) WITH ONE OR MORE 

BRANCH CAMPUSES AND/OR OTHER CAMPUSES rSpaC/y in 
item B b9low) 

CZ ONE OI^^THE ADMINISTRATIVELY = EOUAL CAMPUSES OF A 
MULTI-CAMPUS INSTITUTION ^ 



7 IF THE INSTITUTION COVERED BY THIS REPORT IS INCLUDED IN AN "INSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM**. WRITE THE NAME OF THE SYSTEM BELDW. 



8 PARENT INSTITUTIONS Mi checked in.ifem 6t>) SmOULD LIST THE NAMES OF ALL THEIR BRANCH CAMPUSES BELOW. USE T HE F IRST COL UMn 



ARE DATA FOR tHIS' 
UNIT INCLUDED IN 
THIS REPORT' 


NAME OF BRANCH CAMPUS AND/OR OTHER CAMPUS 


ADDRESS 
(City, Simte, mnd ZIP codo; 


CD YES Cno 




' ; ^ * 


C-YES 1I?N0 






\Zj yes CZ- no 







DEFINITIONS 



MULTl-CAMfiUS INSTITUTION. An organization bearing • * 
reaemblanccMo an institutional system, but unequivocally designat- 
ed as a single institution with either of two organizational alruc* 
tures: (t) an instilutaon having two or more campuses responsible 
to a central administration (which- centrtt admintsttatton may or may 
not be located on one of the admint strati vet y tqu6t c.mpuses) or 
(2) an institution having a mam campus with one or more branch 
campuses attached to it., 

MAIN CAMPUS, In those institutions comprised of a main com* 
pus and one or more branch campuses, the main campus (sometimes 
catted the parctU institution) is usually the location of the core, 
primaty, or most comprehensive program, Unlfss tho institution- 
wide of'cenlral administrative office for such institutions is report- 
ed to be at a different loclition, the fpoin campu^ as also the loca- 
tion of the central administrative office. 



BRANCH CAMPUS. A campus of an institution of higher cduca; 
tion which is organized on a relatively permanerit basis Ci.e., has 
6 tetattvely permanent aAnintstration), which* offers an organized 
program or programs of work of at least 2 years (as opposed to 
courses), and which is located. in a community different from thai 
in which its parent institution is located. To be considered m a 
community different from that Of the parent institution, a branch 
shall be located beyond a reasonable contfnuting distance from the 
main campus of the parent institution, 

INSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM. A complex of two or more institu* 
tions of hipher education, each separately org* nized or indepen- 
dently complete, under the control or supervisi m of a single admin- 
istrative body. 



NCE8 FORM 2300-7, 9/? a 
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NAMK OF INSTITUTION 



INSTITUTION CODE flUMBER 



PART A - THE BUILDING INVENTORY 



1 

Yoar 
'of ' 
Construe tion 


Line 
No. 


Gross 
Square 
Feet 

^ (1) 


Assignable Square Fee't 


Inaccessible Space Which 
the Institution Intends to 
Make Physically Accessio.*,'? ' ' 
for Section 504 Compliance 
Purposes 


Total 


Accessible ■ 
(3) 


Inaccessible 
(4) 


.Total 
Assignable 
Square Feet 
, (5) 


Estimated C'st 

M o d i f i c'a t i o • s 
(6) 


i'rG-1'300; 


1 • 












c 


l'JOO-1930 


2 














1931-1950 


' 3 


'■ 












1951-1960 


'4 












rr- 


19 61-1,970 


5 














1971-1974 


6 






O 








1975-rresent 


7 














Total 
Sum (1-7) 


8 















9 I Total Cost to Impl.emcnt. Transition Plan $ 



PART B - I'STTM\TKL) ENROLLMKNT OF MORTlLlTY, VISUALLY, A>jn ACOUSTICALLY IMPAIRLD STUDLNTS 



Number of Students , 


Mobi 1 i ty Tmpa i rod 


visually ImpTlrod 


Acoustically Impaired 


1. 


2. 


3. 



\ 



NAME OF INSTITUTION 


jlNSTITUTlON CODE NUMBER 


PART C - STUDENT CAPACITY OF INSTI^TIONALLY OWNED OR OPERATED HOUSING " 

Number of Beds 


1. Total 


2. To Acconunodate Mobility Impaired Students 



PART D - ACCESS-^IBILITY BY ROOM USE CATEGORIES 



Room Use Category 


L 


Assignable Square Feet 


1 
n 
e 

N 
o 


Accessible : 


Enacce^si.ble 
^ (2) 


Inaccessible Space 
Which the Inst*itution 
Intends to Makt 
Physically Accessible 
for Section 504 
Compliance Purposes (3) 


110 Classroom 


1 








210 Class Laboratory 


2 






- 


220 Special Class Lab 


3 








230 Individual Study, Lab 


4 








310 Office 


5 








430 Open Sta6k Reading 


6 








440 Processing Room 


7 








520 Athletic-Phys Ed 


8 








525 Athletic-Phvs Ed Svc 


9 






* - 


540 Clinic (non-health) 


10 


• 




* 


550 Demonstration 


11 








610 Assembly 


12 








620 Exhibition 


13 








630 Food Facilities 


14 








650 Lounge 


15 








660 Merchandising Facil 


16 








670 Recreation. 


17 








690 Locker Room 


18 








' 880 Public Waiting 


19 




>• 






It^STRUCTIONS ' 

I 

GENERAL 

* 

An inventory of physical facilities is an integral part of an 
institution's management system and provides useful information 
which influences educational decisions at state and federal levels. 
The primary purpose of this survey is to obtain information as to 
the accessibility of facilities and programs to handicapped persons, 
particularly persons with mobility' impairments. This information 
will be used in an attempt to draw a reasonably accurate estimate 
of the degrees' to which people who are mobility impaired can take 
advantage of the educational opportunities provided by colleges 
and universities. 

The Regulation promulgated by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare pursuant to Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 requires that all programs of ins.titutions receiving federal 
financial assistance be .accessible to handicapped persons by 
August 2, 1977 in those areas where no structural 'changes are 
necessary. If structural changes in facilities are necessary to 
achieve program accessibility, such changes must be made by June 3, 
1980. This does not mean that institutions can wait until that 
date to begin to make .the changes necessary, as they must be com- 
pleted as expeditiously as possible. The Regulation does not re- 
quire that all facilities be made accessible although many insti- 
tutions may find that some modifications of facilities will be 
necessary in order to achieve total program accessibility. . 

The Administration is placing emphasis on voluntary compliance as 
a means of complying with the requirements of^ Section 5Q4. To en- 
able HEW recipients to comply voluntarily with the Regulation 
issued to implement Section 504, a major goal of the Office for 
Civil Rights will be to collect data from this survey that can be 
used to determine technical assistance needr, and e^taM 1 .-li , tt-chnica ] 
ar.r.lGtance priorities. Thin can result in the development of pj-ojcctw 
materials, etc., that will benefit recipients directly in those 
areas where technical assistance is most needed. The survey should 
also be o^ imniediate benefit to participating institutions in that 
it will bring attention to heretofore unperceived access problems 
and help to identify those physical barriers which will require 
financial expenditures in. order to be eliminated. This information 
may in turn serve as a basis for justifying funding requests for 
correcting these problems. '--^ 

The section on technical terminology (definitions) is designed to 
provide .a common basis for determining the accessibility of facil- 
ities in this survey.. It should be clearly understood that these 
definitions are to apply to this survey only and do not represent 
the standards for compliance with ..the Regulation or serve any o.ther 
purpose. They are meant to describe, the. absolute minimum crit eria 
for purposesJo f this survey only which would permit reasonable 
i5c~ess to a facility or program by most mobility impaired persons. 



Where funds are expended to construct , modify , or renovate space 
to make it accessible, the standards -of the American National 
Standards Institute (ANSI) or comparable standards may provide 
appropriate criteria. Moreover, it is essential to note that the 
Regulation is not restricted- to mobility impaired persons but 
applies to everyone who .is handicapped. " 

Please complete this form in duplicate and return it to the 
National Center for Education Statistics, ATTENTION: Facilities 
Survey, 400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. , Washington, D. C. 20202, 
through designated c' ^lels. 

The survey consists ar parts. Part A - The Building fnventory 

shows by age groups tht total gross area, the amount of assignable 
area which is physic accessible, the amount of inaccessible 

area which will be m ::cessible in order to comply with Section 

504, and the estimatt:u ^sts of th^se modifications. This part 
also gives the total cost of implementing the institution's 
Transition Plan. Part B - Estimated Enrollment of Mobility. Visually , 
and Acoustically Impaired Students shows the estimated enrollments 
of these three categories of handicapped students as of the begin- 
ning of the fall 1978 term or semester. Part C - Student Capacity 
of Institutionally Owned or Operated "Housinc^ shows the total numbier 
of .students and the number of mobility impaired students whiich can 
be accommodated by campus residences. Part D - Accessibility by 
Room Use Categories shows by designated room use -categories the 
assignable squa^re footage of accessible and inaccessible space and_ 
the amount of the inaccessible space which will be made accessible' 
in oi^der, to comply with Section 504. 

'Detailed information required to complete this form, including tech- 
nical^ terminology and descriptions of each item, may be found in the 
Higher'.Education Facilities Inventory and Classification Manual, 19?3 
(hereinafter referred to as "t;he manual"). If you need clarification 
on any item, contact your state agency or Mr. Arthur Podolsky, 
National Center for Education Statistics, (202) ' 245-8392 , in 
Washington, D. C. 

TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY (DEFIMli'IONS ) 

The terminology defined below is intended' to apply to this survey 
only and does not represayit the standards for compliance with Sectio: 
504. (See paragraph 4 under "General.") 

Mo bility Impaired Person : any person who must use a standard manual 
or electric wheelchair or other assistive device to move from place 
to place, or any person who otherwise finds stairs and other similar 
physical ^ tures impediments to movement. 

Vi sually Impaired Person : any person who has a visual impairment 
which, even with correction, necessitates some further accommpdatiOn, 
regardless of whethfer the accommodation is provided by the institu- 
tion, an outside source, or, the person. . . 
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Acoustically/ Impaired Person ; any person who has a hearing impair- • 
ment which, ^even witl^ correction, is of sufficient severity to 
necessitate*^, some accommodation — regardless of whether the accommoda- . 
tion is provided by the institution, an outside source, ox the 
person— in order for him/her to process oral information. AThe term 
"acou itically impaired" applies to both dieaf and hard of hearing 
per seas. \ 

Accessible Building : any building which has at least one regular 
pedes trianyfentrance which meets all of the following criteria. The . 
entrance : . 

(1) is not obstructed by steps or other barriers that would impede 
the movement of mobility impaired persons, 

(2) has a doorway which has a clear width clearance of at least 
32 inches, | 

(3) does not have a .threShol-d with an abrupt vertical rise of more 
than 1/2 inch, and ! 

(4) has a door system which a mobility impaired person can operate 
, and negotitate. 

In addition, if the building has toilet facilities,' it must have an 
accessible toilet which aan be us.ed by mobility impaired persons. 
If the building does not %ave toilet facilities within it, then a 
toilet which can be used by a mobility impaired person must be 
located conveniently nearby. If only one toilet facility is accessi- ' 
hie, it- must be available to both males and females. 

Toilet Which Can Be Used By Mobility Impaired Persons ; any 'accessible 
toTIet facility v/hich was originally designed, or has been sub- 
sequently remodeled.- m order to make it usable by mobility impaired 
persons. The toilet must contain a stall wide enough to accommodate 
a wheelchair and be equipped with grab bars. 

Accessible Room ; any room which; 

(1) is located within an accessible building;' ., ' 

(2) is located on an accessible entrance floor or on a floor which 
is served by an accessible level change device. An accessible 
level change device is any device (e.g., an elevator) which has 

a clear width entrance clearance of at least 32 inches; essential 
controls no one of which is more than 60 inches from the floor 
and which can be operated by a mobility impaired person; and 
sufficient room to permit a person in a wheelchair to enter , to 
operate,' and to leave the level change device. 

(3) can be^reached through a route which is free of steps find othe 
barriers, 
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(4^) jias a doorway with a cleax width clearance of at least 32 
inches and which does not have a threshold with an abrupt 
Itertical rise of more than 1/2 inch, and 

(5) has at least one accessible station. This does not obviate 
thf responsibility of the institution to provide more than 
on£ station, if more than one station is necessary to accom- • 
modate mobility impaired persons! ' 

Accessible Statiop ; any station which, can be used by a mobility 
impaired\ person in a manner equal or substantially similar to that 
*'of a person whose mobility is not impaired. 

Station ; \ the appropriate space, furnishings, and/or equipment to 
permit an \individual to participate in the program- to which a ropm 
is assigned, e.g., a desk in a classroom, a workbench in a -labora- 
tory, or a\seat in an auditorium. ; 



PART A - THE BUILDING INVENTORY 



Include in the inventory those buildings under, the jurisdiction or 
control of tike institution's governing -board , whether owned or not 
and whether iVi active use or not. 

Exclude from the inventory those' buildinfjS located on remote insti- 
tutional properties and/or used by relatively small portions of the 
student body fC)r only a short period of time each year; investment 
properties; hospitals not owned by the institution, even though 
some limited research and instruction may be carried on in them; 
public schools rjot owned, by the institution but used for practice 
teaching; and fd^deral contract research centers. 

For purposes of I^^art A, the year of cprtstructlon of a building will 
be the year in which con^gtruction was completecior , if one or more 
jna;Jor renovations have subsequently been' matie , 'rne .date of the most 
recent major reno^Jtat ion . A renovation is major if its cbsts exceeded 
50 percent' of the ^Replacement cost of the building at the time' of ' -ehe 
rgihovat ion .. \ 



1 

Data under the column headed "Inaccessible Spae'e Which, the Institu- 
tion Intends to Make Physically Accessible for Section 504 Compliance 
Purpose:-," should represent the assignable space wiiich, hased upon 
its Section 50^ Transition, Plan,, the institution plans to make 
physically acceasibLe by June 3, 1980. Give an estimate (based upon 
the Transition Plan)^ of the cost to carry gut the modifications 
necessary to make the space physically accessible according to the 
•accessibility criteria provided in. the preceding Technical Terminol- 
ogy section . ' i 

I 

On line 9, give the total cost of implementing tlhC institution's 
•Transition Plan." The total cost of implementing; the Transition Plan 
may also include modifications or ctjnstruction not covered by column 
6. 
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PART B - ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT ^OF MOBILITY, VISUALLY, AND 

ACOUSTICALLY IMJ^^yiRED -STUDENTS . ^ 



Indicate the number of mobility, visually, and acoustically impaired 
students' enrolled in the institution a't the beginning of the 1978 
fa<ll term. ' \ , • 



PART C - STUDEN-D CAPACITY 
OF INSTITUTICWALLY OWNED 0^ OPERATED HOUSING/ 

The data provided for "Number (of beds) Able to Accommodate Mobij;3.ty . 
Impaired Students" should include only bv ds located in buildings and 
rooms which are physically accessible and from which a student has* 
access to toilet and bath facilities which can accommodate mobility 
impai-red persons. ! / 

This part is restricted to housing for students (as opposed to hous- 
ing for faculty, visitors, etc.). "It is intended to measure capacity 
rather than enrollment. . ' ' ' . 

PART D - ACCESSIBILITY ,BY ROOM USE CATEGORIES 

.V 

Information required to compilete Part D may be found in the manual 
in Sedtion 2.0: The Inventory Process and in Appendix 6.2: Standard 
Room Use Categories. Room use categories which tend to reflect -V 
principal program activities verej selected for this survey in the 
interest of brevity and to reduce the workload inyolved in the 
compilation of data. x. 
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APPENDIX B 

Site Visit .Survey Fonns 



DATA SUMMARY SHEET 



Name of Campus 



Name of Person(s) Interviewed 



^Mnte 



Cumulative Dates ot Site Visit 



to 





AS REPORTED BY THE 
INSTITUTIPN 


SITE VISIT SUMMARY 


1. 'Jj^tal Gross Square Feet (line ^-1) 






2. Total Assignable Square Feet (line 8-2) 






3. Total Accessible Assignable ^uare Feet (line 8-3) 






A/ Total Assignable Square F6et the Institution 
Intends to Make Accessible (line 8-5) J 






— — ^ ' 

5. Total Estimated Cost of Modifications for Space the 
Institution Intends to Make Accessible (line 8-6) 







Provide Justification for Items Appearing on the Campus Facilities Inventory 
Form W A/of on the Student Services Inventory/Evaluation Form and/or 
Academic Program Inventory /Evaluation Form: _ 



A . ; • 

Is the Cost Estimate for the Total Cost to Implement a Campus Transition Plan 
(line: 9) Realistic or Does the Cost Estimate Ihclu^ie Costs for Non-structural 
Program Modifications? i ~^ '■ . 



Names of ^udit Team Member(s) 



FACILITiES INVENTORY FORM - ONE 



CAMPUS 



Existing Accessible Space that meets the definition for accessible 
buildings and is equai in assignable square feet to the total sum for 
line 8, Column 3; Part A as reported on the BuMding Inventory Form, 



r ;^ — 

BUILDING NAME 


BLDG. 
# 


GROSS 
SQUARE 
FEET 


NUMBER OF 
ACCESSIBLE 
FLOORS 


ASSIGNABLE, 1 
ACCESSIBLE 
SQUARE FEET 


NOTES 














t 
































/ 


n 


%. 






















- 


1 












! \ * 
















— <V 
































r 




































t 

t 
















































Total Assignable Accessible Square Feet Equal to 
Line 8-3 on the Building Inventory Form Part A 


1 





FACILITIES INVCNTOHY POUM - TWO . 

CAMPUS • . : [ 

Space the Institution Intends to make acceseiWt tMeed on the criteria 
for accessible buildings which is equal in assigr^ble ee»uare feat to the 
total sum jr line 8 Column S and the total su>n for the estin>«ted 
cost of modifications by building line 8, Column 8, Part A as reported 

on the Uuilding Inventory Form. 



BUILDING NAME 


BLDG. 
, # 


SQUARE 

CCCT 

reel 


#ur 
CES8IBLE 


CLCV . 

INST, 
ncwi* 


SQ. FT. TO BE 


ESTIMATED 

COST of: 

MODIFICATION 


NOTES . 






























1 


































, 1 * ' 




7- 





























• 














. . 




• 




























: 




^ 




H — 










1 








— 










■ y 














t 




















1 




















































/ 












1 
1 
















Totals for Assignable So J» re Feet and Estlfnated Cost of 
Modification which equals Lines 8-5 and 8-6 on The 
Building Inventory Form Part A. 






% 



STUDENT SERVICES INVENTORY/EVALUATION FORM 



CAMPUS 



TYPE OF STUDENT SER. 



Advisement* 



Admissions* 



Alumni Activities 



Bank 



Bookstore 



Bowling Alley 



Business Office* 



Bus Service 



Campus Clubs 
Copy Machines 



Day Care Centers 



BUILDING NAME 



BLDG# 



Financial Aids* 



Field House 



Food Services* 



Gift Shop 
Housing - Men's* 



Housing - Women's* 
Housing — Coed* 
Laundry 



President's Office 

h ' 

t Poit Office* 



Registration 
1 Security 



I Stadium 

[■ ----- - 

' Student Union* 



r^winuTiing Pool 
TheatiM 

Veternns' Affairs* 



NOTES 
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ACADEMIC PROGRAM INVENTORY/EVALUATION FORM 



TYPE OF ACAD. PROGRAM 


BUILDING NAME 


BLDG# 


A 


N 


NOTES 


Art Studio* 










t 














Biology Lab ^ 












^nFT-^*^ 


• 










Chemistry Lab* 










L_ C 




\ 










k ; 

Architectural Lab 
























Engineering Lab 














• 










T 

English Classroom''. 


: 1 — 




















- 


' r 

History Lecture Hall* 

























Language Lab* 










1 — 














Law Library 


1 — 




* 
















• 


Math Lab 
























Music Practice Room* 






• 












— — 






Psychology Lab 










t 




^ 










Physics Lab* 
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APPENDIX C 
Study Workbook 
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SITE VISIT SURVEY FORM 

STUDY 
WORKBOOK 

Attention: 

This evaluation ^uide was designed tor this 
study only. It has not been approved 
for coinphance purposes. 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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SELECTION OF THE ACCESSIBLE ENTRANCE 

Number and Types of Entrances 

Ramping Changes of Lev/el 

Steps in Combination with Ramps . 

Wheelchair Lifts 

The Entrance Door Itself 

Building Links 

INTERIOR PATHS OF TRAVEL 

' Horizontal Circulation and Spaces 
Needed for Program Acces.sibility 
Vertical Circulation — The Elevator 

RESTROOMS 

The Entranceway 
The Toilet Stall 

Lavatories and Restroom Accessories 

The Shower 

The Drinking Fountain 

SPECIAL SPACES 

Areas of Assembly 
Sleep/Study Areas ■ 
Libraries 

Physical Education Facilities 
Spaces for Eating • 
Laboratories 



PREFACE 

This workbook is designed to provide information which will enable the user to investigate an 
existing building and determine whether a person with a mobility disability can enter and use 
the interior spaces required for 504 program accessibility. It must, be emphasized that the 
criteria. contained in this workbook, if followed.'^would not provide a barrier free environment, 
but will insure that those items which are essential for basic accessibility will be met. These . 
criteria are not meant to be used for either modification of existing facilities, nor for new 
construction; byt as shown, can be used solely to measure the existing building, to determine if^ 
it meets the basic" needs of a mobility disabled individual, it has been found that the 
requirements of these people have the greatest-cost impact on modifications. 

In many areas, the minimum guidelines and criteria contained in this book might have a more 
"Stringent counterpart in applicable local or state regulations. If, on the campus v/qu are 
investigating this is the case, these stricter regulations should be substituted on the Site Visit 
Sun^ey Form, ie; some state mi^ht require that a minimum of two entrances to a building be 
"accessible for fire regulations. This would be exceeding .minimum requirements of this workbook 
and should be noted on the Site Visit Form. ^ _ ^ , 



Costs 

As costs are an important part of this survey, we felt it necessary to address this subject in the 
preface. ». ^ 

Because of the detailed information required and the years of experience required for someone to 
make 'an accurate cost projection of construction work; we are not attempting to provide 
anything more than "ball park". estimates of the modifications needed. We feel that by making the 
definition of minimum accessibility criteria clearer and more uniform for the survey, we will obtain 
a better overview of the scope of the modifications that are realistifially needed. 
Where modification work normally would be undertaken by an in-plant staff, a bias has hee^ 
introduced to our cost impact figure. Most other costs are weighted, to obtain averages from the 
high and low inputs for the particular type of modification. If the cost is strictly an in plani labor 
cost, ('ie: removing a bench to make additional space in front of a locker) it has not been included 
When It was felt that an outside contractor wo.uld be doing the work, an "overhead ond profit" 
percentage was taken into consideration. _ . ■ 
It would be unreasonable to expect those people undertaking this suR-ey to be able to take into 
consideration each and every item in the detail required for an actual realistic estimate of the cost 
of tnodification. 

If the campus has prepared an accurate, detailed cost estimate which' covers the s^une ileins th.it 
are being reviewed by. you; substitution, either in part or in whole shs^uld be c'onsidereci .is the 
figures that we are using cire <iver,iges. Please take caution thjt estinuites.given to you. do in t,u t 
reiiresent the sime items of woik that are indicated in the survey: form If Jhcse ( .niii)u^ u>st 
estimates foil out of the ran9e pnnted on the survey form, the qufstion ol "why'MiouldU'askeclof 
the cnmpus. The explandtion should be satisfactory to the surveyor k'lote repl.K my the printed 
cost in the cost impact c olumn. 



Althou^ w€ are not f cvirMns or surveying th« site for this campus visit, there are certain aspects 
of the site that we can nof ignore i the building is to be considered accessible for programs offered 
by the college Onct the.*cc«»ibte building entrance is chosen, it is important to assure a person 
with a mobility disability c^ get to the facUity. This path of travel has to originate from one o three 
places- A vehicular dropoff ipot and/or parking spot and/or an accessible path of travel linking 
-the subject building with another accessible building. As we are not reviewing these site 
considcratbns, the only responsibility that, you will have will be to assure that access can be 
. achieved by reasonable modifications to the environment, ie; You would assume that a byilding 
k)cated at the top of a one hundred foot high hill; with only long steps leading to it; and no vehicular 
circulation access, would not be accessible; even if the building itseL^ were barner-free. • 
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SELECTION OF THE 
ACCESSIBLE ENTRANCE 

When the selection of the accessible entrance is made, several points should be taken into 
consideration. The entrance should either be accessible at the time of the inspection or should be 
the one most easily made accessible (ie: It would make sense to chose an entrance with one step 
rather* than chosing one with six steps). In some instances, you might have to evaluate several 
entrances to determine the one which is the best compromise; if the one you have chosen does 
not provide accessibility to major parts of the building or might be on the opposite side of the 
building from the major exterior campus circulation routes. 



Number and Types of Entrances 

At least one major or primary entrance shall be provided when modifying an existing building to 
make it accessible to the handicapped. A major or primary entrance shall be defined as: 
Any access poinr fo a building, portion of a building or facility used for the purpose of 
entering- but does not include doors to fire stairwoi/s, other emergency exifs, or doors 
used for servicing the building. It shall reached by an accessible route of travel from a 
parking lot, public sidewalk, or vehicular drop-off point. Entrances snail not be placed 
where the interior path of travel would lead through hazardous or services areas such as 
kitchens, mechanical spaces, trash storage -rooms, shops, ets. 
More than One accessible primarv entrance is required if: . 

1. There are entrances at both the 1st and 2nd 
levels of a two story building, with topographical 
constraints preventing accessible pedestrian 
circulation around the exterior of the building; 
and both floors are required to meet progranri 

> accessibility; and there is no elevator in the 
building. 

NOTE; This vuould on/y be applicable if there 
was not any need for accessible internal 
circulation between these floors, ie: Classroom 
space and Library; space within the same 
building would not necessarily/ have to have 
interior circulation between fhem; but a gym 
and a locker room in a phy/sical educational 
/aci7ify would require an internal. means of 
circulation as it would hot be reasonable to 
make a student in a wheelchair use an external 
circulation path when it was cold or rainy: 
especiall)^ when fhey would be dressed in gym 
afrire. 

2. There arc areas 'in the overall building 
structure which are-Tequired for program 
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accessibility, but can not be reached internally 
from the accessible prirnary entrance; and the 
activities which take place in these distinct and 
separate spaces within the building do not 
require accessible interior circulation. 



More than one accessible entrance per building should be considered (but are not required), if: 



entrance: 




iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii*^ 

OVER 200" 



1. The ms)OY accessible pedestrian approaches 
are at opposite ends of the building and the 
exterior circulation path is over 200'. 



PARKING OR VEHICULAR 
OROP-OFF POINT 




SERVICE •Hi . 
ENTRANCE 



2. The vehicular and pedestrian paths of travel 
are distinct and separate. In this case the secqnd 
entrance to be made accessi'b/e might be a 
service entrance; if this entrance provides the 
ENTRANCE closest access and care is taken so that the 
safety; of the handicapped jperson is irKured and 
' the path of travel from this service entrance into 
the building is not through hazardous or servipe 
'space, other than. a service corridor. 



I • 

NOTE: A secondary entrance, such as a side or service entrance may be renovated for use by 
the handicapped wheh a entrance is provided and the building area accessible from the 
secondary entrance is accessible by the primary/ entrance. No er^trance or path of travel for the 
handicapped will be through either hazardous or service spgce other than a service corridor. 



Ra^nping Changes of tevcl 



/ 



^ Where there is an abrupt change of level such as steps, a ramp can provide access to those in a 
' S^eTch^r im'portant anytur^ a ramp is u^d it ^ desi^^^ properly, or ,t m ,tself 

becomes a barrier. Ramps at a minimum must meet the following standards: 

• Minimum width pi 36" 

.• Slope not to exceed 1 in 12 • i' n" ' 

• handrails on one side 32 inches above ramp level extending I -0 . ^ 

. . Surface non slip (especially important in exterioi' us* where water is mpre 
Melytobe) H ^ \ - . . . v ^ 
/where a ramp meets a dbor (as shown m graphic) , . 

X • The ramp should have level are^s eveiV 30 -0" and should be level at the top 
and bottom for a distance of 6'-0" ,/« u ^^u^^rt^^ 

• Ther* shall be no abrupt .changes of level greater th&n Vz where the rdmp 

- meets level areas 

NOTE Where there are abrupt changes of level 1" to 2". the strict requirements set forth 
Toveostohar^Lls and width are nof appHcuble; but cafe shouldbe ^^'^^^ff'^f./'^f 
any abrupt droff-off on the sides of the rampMr., chanae of level greater than I at a doof 
must have a level area as shown in the araphc, • 



EXAMPLES OF ACCESSIBLE RAMPS 




STRAIGHT RAMP 

' 4' Minimum 



6' Ltvtl Art! 




1:12 RAMP 



36 " Minimum 




Handralli are not shown take o( clarity. BUT at least one It requlrtd 
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Minimum r^quifm^nfi for l9¥0l pl9ttorm§ ^fW bottqm Bnd mid §Mlon9 




No Abrupt Drop-Offt- 




y 



No HandralKRv^uirwd ^ 



RAMP MEETING DOpR 
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-Steps.in Combination with Ramps 

, 'v. ' ■ : 

The major ibroblem with stairs, for those disabled individuals who can use them, is the projecting 
nosingoThis n^ojecting nosing can catch the foot of a pei^son with a leg brace and cause him to tnp. 
- But since Xical circulation using steps is impossible for those with disabilities which cause them 
to use wheelchairs, elevators have to be used to satisfy their need to reach upper levels of a 
building. In situations where an elevator is used to reach upper levels it is not necessary to provide 
' . accessible ^tairs; as you are providing accessibility to both those in wheelchairs and those who can 
use- stairs 

ThHnlyitime that stairs should be modified (for this investigation) is when a ramp is required at 
' ^ the entrance that you are making accessible. In this situation, we are only providing two means o 
vertical circulation: The Ramp and The Stair. The ramp provides the wheelchair a means of 
r- access, but the stairs, if not designed properly, can be a barrier to some people with leg braces 
who can not negotiate a ramp. ^ 

• No Projecting Nosing^ 

^' ' • Handrails 32 " to 34" above the stair tread i . „r j 

/ ; • Handrails extend at least I'-O" beyond the ends of the stairs, (If they do not 

» ' i) become a hazard themselves) 



V9r1lc9t or S/tnftd r/i#r cr^tfti no problem 




Protruding noi/ny mi/ trip pfrioni wriryg l9g br»c#i 



imANGLE SHAPED PIECE 
OF WOOD, 

THE WIDTH OF THE STAIR 
, CAN BE USED 
'TO CORRECT 
^PROJECTING NOSINGS 





WHEN RAMPS AND STAIRS APPEAR TOGETHER 
IN THE SAME CIRCULATION PATH. THE STAIRS 
SHOULD BE MODIFIED TO BE ACCESSIBLE 
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Wheelchair Lifts 

Wheelchair lifts can be used (local or State Codes permitting) when there isn't enough space 
Sable ^ "^P^"^^* ^''^ reliable. There are two types curre^y 

1: One which operates similar to an elevator-straight up and down 
2. One which travels up s flight of stairs 
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The Entrance Door Itself 



All doors that are in the path of travel leading to spaced required by program accessibility must 
at a minimum meet the requirements listed below: 

> Minimum clear opening of 32" . . » . . , . 

• Have an accessible threshold which does not exceed and is sloped 

• Have an opening pressure which is not excessive (8 lbs or less) 
< • Have useable handles or pulls 

• Have a minimum level floor area as shown 

• H used in a vestibule, have the minimum space as shown 

• Have a texture on handle, if the door leads to a dangerous area 

Doors with two leafs are, not usable by those with disabilities unless one leaf meets the above 
criteria. The only situations where this should be waived would be in a lecture hall or theatre, 
where the doors are held in an open position during entering and exiting; or where there are 
magnetic fire door hold-openers which would keep the door in an open position unless there is a 
fire, ' ^ 

The 8 lbs of opening pressure is not always obtainable where wind and building pressure 
differentials are excessive. In situations as these, it might be required tt) Use power assisted or 
power operated doors. You will have to rely on the expertise of the campus physical plant 
people, if recommending power operated doors. 

If the 32" clear opening is not met, but the clear opening is reasonably close to 32" (ie. 301/2" or 
greater) e,^"Throw-out or Off set Hinge" may be used to provide the extra opening space 
needed to reach he 32" clear opening. / 

Panic hardware is usually placed well above the area necessary for measuring the clear 
opening, and should not be taken into consideration unless it projects well below 36 above the 
flooV. ' ■ • . 



DOORS: MINIMUM CLEAR OPENING 




ALL DOORS SHALL 
PROVIDE A minimum' 
32 CLEAR OPENING 
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CItar Optning . 
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At least ont Itaf of doubit doort 
must mMt tht minimum clear 
opanino raqulramtnti 



SLIDING DOOR 



DOUBLE DOORS 
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LEVEL AREAS ON BOTH SIDES OF DOOR 



12" 




MINIMUM DIMENSION OF CORRIDOR 
WIDTH WITH DOOR OPENING INTO 
CORRIDOR 



4' - 6' 




MANEUVERING SPACE ON PULL SIDE OF DOOR 




MANEUVERING SPACE ON THE PUSH SIDE 0^ THE DOOR 



ACCESSIBLE AND USABLE VESTIBULES 



MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR DOORS OPENING IN SERIES 





Doon mutt twlng Injtm* dlnqtlon 



MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR VESTIBULES WHERE THERE IS 
MORE THAN ONE DOOR 
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ACCESSIBLE THRESHOLDS 



USABLE HANDLES 



VERTICAL PULL 




PANIC OR CRASH-BARS 





OVAL 



LEVER TYPES 




HOSPITAL TYPE 



NOTE: SMALL f^OU/VO S¥OOTH KNOBS ARE NOT CONSIDERED ACCESSIBLE AND ARE NOT ALLOWtD ON DOORS 
WHERE ACCESSIBILITY IS REQUIRED 

BUILDING^ LINKS 

In some instances the most practicarand economical solution to providing access to several 
buildings might be a building entrance link. As this type of design/construction project is 
beyond the investigative scope of our survey, its inclusion shoulcl Only be jconsidered if the 
campus has proposed it and has prepared a cost estimate for the project. 

It should be listed under the Entrance section on the Site Survey Form and a cross reference 
made in the same section of each other building affected; with the cost reference only b^ing made 
to one of the buildings. 
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INTERIOR PATHS OF TRAVEL 

Horizontal Circulation and Spaces 
Needed for Program Accessibility 

Once inside the building it is necessary to provide an accessible path of travel to any and all 
spaces required to meet program accessibility. This doe^ not mean that every space in the 
building has to be accessible. The first step to take after the building entrance has been 
established, is to ascertain which floors of the building have to be accessible. Once this has 
been undertaken, a detef niination can be made .to sec if these floors are reachable by a mobility 
disabled person. ^ 

Within those areas required for program accessibility; floors, hallways, and passageways, 
should be barrier free without abrupt changes of level. Those rooms and spaces needed for" 
prograni accessibility connected to the hallways shall not be at a different level unless they are 
properly ramped or chairlifts are provided. ■ . 

Floors above and below the entrance level shall be connected by ramps or elevators in order to* 
be considered accessible. If these floors are already connected by ramps or elevators-, the 
elevators and ramps have to meet the minimum requirements listed under the appropriate 
criteria section. 

In situations there are two levels 'in a building, with two different functions taking place at 
each level and each level with its own accessible entrance; then it is not necessary 'to have 
interior vertical circulation which is accessible Fpr example: an administration/class room 
building has no need for interconnecting interior circulation if both floors are accessible by 
external entrances; but a physical education building with locker rooms on one floor and gym 
facilities on the other would need internal vertical connections which are accessible. 



Vertical Circulation — The Elevator 



Elevators will be needed in many instances for vertical circulation. In new construction or if 
there is a need 16 construct a n^w elevj^tor in an existing facility; there will be many standards 
that should be applied. For this investigation, though, we are only concerned with the minimum 
elevator that will be required to. provide safe and accessible transpprt. 

Size (as shown) 

• Door shall provide a 32" clear opening 

• Elevator shall be accessible to entrance to building 

• Space in front of elevator minimum 5' wide by 4' deep 

• Height of controls should not exceed 48" with the emergency stop control 
at bottom. Where elevator buttons can be operated with a reaching stick 
the. 48 " height can be extended to 60". 
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• Dooic must have either a safety shoe or photo-eye or some means to stop 
the door from closing on< a person as he or she is exiting or entering the 
elevator. 

• Elevator must level within y{ 

As a general aile of thumb, a 1500 lb. elevator wiir provide minimum accessibility for an existing 
facility. \ " 6' . . . . 

tf the campus indicates that a new elevator is requirfud for a building that you are investigating: a 
justification should be obtained and recorded. Many times when asked to justify ^ new 
elevator, e campus realizes that programs can actually be transfered to other buildings or to 
the first floor. In other instances it, would be unrealistic to move the programs to other spaces 
because of the expense involved, ie: specialized laboratories located on the second and third 
floors of a building. . . , ' 

• " ' 

MINIMUM ELEVATOR CRITERIA 




32" CItir Opening 

J ^1 



1 

L \\\ 










X 1 




^ 1 

w 
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CONTROt 
BUTTONS 



4 — Miilmum 46" to bt ut*d 
without I rt ichlng stick 



Miilmum 60" to bt 
contl<Mrf d. utiblt with 
rtiching stick 



NOTE: THE 4'-'b" (B4"l DIMENSION SHOWN AS 
THE WIDTH OF THE ELEVATOR CAN BE 
REDUCED TO AS LITTLE AS 42" IN EXISTING 
ELEVATORS AS LONG AS A PER^N* USING A 
WHEELCHAIR DOES NOT HAVE TO MAKE ANY 
TURNS IN THE ELEVATOR CAR. IN THIS CASE 
THE WHEELCHAIR CAN BE BACKED INTO THE 
ELEVATOR SO THAT THt APPROPRIATE 
BUTTONS CAN BE PUSHED. IF A 36" CLEAR 
OPENING DOOR IS PROVIDED: THE DEPTH OF 
THE ELEVATOR CAN BE REDUCED TO 46'' IF 
THE WIDTH EXCEEDS THE 64" MINIMUM. 



THE 4 3 * 1 4 -6 {ISOO'lb Eltvator) AND 4 -r K S'-l" (2000 lb. Eltvator) WILL NOT ALLOW A WHEELCHAIR TO 
TURNAROUND. BUT WILL BE ACCEPTABLE AS A MEANS TO COMPLY WITH 504 IN EXISTING STRUCTURES. 
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RESTROOMS 



One male and one female restroom shall be provided on the same level as the acicessible 
entrance; or if there are no restrooms on that level, on. the next closest accessible level with 
restrooms. If a building currently does not have^restrooms for anybody, it is not necessarylo 
provident hem for the handicapped. 

For a restroom to meet accessible design criteria, it must be on an accessible floor and have an 
Accessible entrance as well as meet the b^sic criteria as listed under this restroom section. If 
yciu find existing curtains on the accessible stalls; they shall be acceptable if the stdll is 4''8'' long 
by 3'-0r wid(B and meets all other criteria. This is not a recommended solution, as it does not 
provide the same degree of privacy and the curtains beconne an easy target for vandels; but 
O C R. will accept it as a solution because of the cost. ^ 

For this study, if a male restroom has a stall which meets the minimum criteria it is hot 
necessary to mocfify a urinal also. 

As toilet seat heights are to be changed in the new ANSI standards: it should not be necessary 
to modify seat heights that fall within I?'' to 20" above the floor range. 

In large buildings where a disabled person might have to travel an inordinately long distance 
horizontally; and if there ^re sever^ tViale and female restrooms on each floor; then 
consideration should be given to making additional restrooms accessible. 

In buildings over ^ stories high, a restroom for each sex should be provided every 5th ^ory. 
This is a general rule, but it should also reflect the needs of the college £ind the specific building. 
This rule of t humtJ is not meant to be reflective of the time tliat a disabled person needs to get to 
a restroom, but rather reflective of the number of accessible facilities needed as a minimum in a 
modified facility. The time deferential to take an elevator to travel one or ten floors is small. 

A Unisex, restroom will also be acceptable if it meets the appropriate criteria and: 

1. It is acceptable by local or State code 

2. it is usable by everyone, not only the disabled 
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The Entranceway 

^ ' ' * . 

• The restroom entrance door must have at least a 32" clear opening — 
(se^ doors) 

• The internal passageway must be similar to one of those shown below. 

• Inere should b^ a plaqe in the restroom where 5'-0" x 5''0" level clear 
floor area exists. 




HALLWAY 
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The Toflet Stall 



• Stall door minimum of 32" clear opening 

• Stall door: swing out (Curtains in existing situations only). 

• Stall ^izc: V 3 -0" wide by 5'-6'.' long 
or "b* 5 -0" wide by 5 -0" long 

• Grab bars: "a" — mounted horizontally both sides 

*'b" — L-shaped horizontally grab bar 

• Toilet seat: 17" to 20" above floor level 



NOTE: An existing curtain is acceptable^ the stall is a^inimum o/4'-8"/ong 
by J'-O ' wide and meets the rest of the criteria. 



V 
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S' 
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32" Cl«ar 
Opening Door 



Door minimum 
32 " CItar Opening 



Thl$ t$ th9 only •c.ctptob/« dlm9n$lon 



i^ROM WALL 



V/.'IV DIAMETER 




GRAB-BAR 



GRAB-BAR HEIGHT 32 ' lo 32 

^ ^ 



^ 

17 " lo 20 " Top of Stal Htlghl * 

I. • // / 
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Lavatories and Restrpom Accessories c 

• Top of Lav: 30 " to 34 " , ^ <5k_ ^ 

• Height under apron or lavatory iTVa" to 36" ^ — ^ 

• Accessible handle for faucet: (as shoyim) 

• Towels and Dispensers 40" above the floor (as shown) 

• Drain pipes protected or insulated 

• Mirror mounted so that bottom is no higher than 40" above the flof^r 




Paper cuo dispenser 



Electric band 

drying 

equipment 



c 



JJ 



TOWELS 



tWi'rfl 

WASTE 



.Towel part of 
this unit not' 
acceptable 
Provide alternate 
mea^s for hand 
dryjng 



Paper towel 
dispenser 



Sanjtary napkin 
vending jnachine 



— 0— 

Light switch 



Trash disposal 




unit 



HIGHEST OPCRABLe PART SHALL BE 
CENTERED ON OR BELOW 40" 
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The Shower 



There arp two typies of 'shov^€r stalls that are useable ijy the disabled. The first is a roll-in 
shower: Tl^ls type must nohhave ^ans^watcr retaining curb. The person usipg this type o(showcr 
stall takes either the wheelchair or a'^pecial shower chair intcS ^he shower. The shower stall 
.must, in'tlils^case bse»large>|iough to contain the wheelchair. The control should be in reach as 
shown and the ^ace in frpnt of the ShoUier should contain ample room for maneuvering. 

/ ' The secon J type Qf shower whi^is"*^isc^iible is^e 3'3D^Ey S'-O" stall shower where a disabled ^ 

person will transfer to a fold down or permaneht seat. Irjthis case the shower can have a water / 
retaining curb;, but this cyrb? should -be no Tiigfier th^ ^tso'that the foot rests of the wheelchair 

can clear the curb whervt?ansf6ring.to and from the scat. , - ' ' ' • 



> • 



J_#;?ic ^-^f^'- 




S/ii TRANSFER.TYPE SHOWER 




uM*^*'»* ■ 

^te:::::::::::::::::;::'::::-.:. 



V 



NO CUM 



TYPICAL ROLL-IN SHOWER 
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The Drinking Fountidn^ 

Renel and urinary excretory systeips function optimally when people are in an upright position 
and moving abqu<. People in wheelcb irs are deprived of this ability, and have their excretory 
functions adversely affected'. Their kidneys excrete larger than normal amounts of minerals 
and salts. Therefore, it is very important that large amounts of fluids be taken throughout the 
diy to dilute the urine and decrease the likelihood of bMder and kidney illnesses; as well as 
uriqary track infections, which is a killer of paraplegics and quadriplegics. Wdterfounfains and 
coolers are not luxuries to disabled people. 

If there are existing drinking fountains: a cup dispenser can be attached for use by those who 
cannot use \he drinking fountain. This will work only if the fqijrttain has a level area where the 
cup c. n be placed and if the control for the fountain is .easily operated. If the above cannot be 
met, then the* drirfking fountain will^have to meet the following criteria to be considered 
accessible: n 

• Height of spout above the floor: max. of 36" ^ . 

• Controls up front (lever or easily pushed button) 
. • Spout up front 

^ • Operated by hand or foot and hand . 

; • If located in recess (see graphics) ? 
In this investigation if tKere are no existing drinking fountains, you do not have to provide one 
solely for the use of the disabled. ' * 

If the existing drinking fountain meets all but the height requirements, the campus can lower it 
and meet program accessibility. * ' ^ .. 

The best location for an accessible drinking fountain would be near the accessible restroom. 
There should be at a minimurh, the same number of accessible drinking fountains as there are 
accessible restrooms (one per male and female restroom). - * 1 
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SPECIAL SPACES 




Although these apaces j^nd facUities are not specifically specified in ANSI; basic criteria of 
movement and space nciecls have been applied to these specialized spaces, so that they too will be 
accessible to the needs of the mobility impaired. As these spaces represent a major part in the life 
of both students and staff they are imponant inclusions when making a campus programatically 
accessible. 




« 

Areas of Assembly 



Assembly areas (Performing Arts; Spectator Areas in Physical Education Facilities; Lecture 
Halls; Auditoriums; etc.) should have spaces for handicapped people using wheelchairs. 

Minimum Number of 
Capacity of Assembly Space Seating Spaces for Wheelchairs 

0-75 2 Spaces 

75-300 ' 3i5paces 

over ■ 300 ; 3 + 1 for each additional 100 

The above arc minimum provisions. If the campus has an existing population needfor a higher 
amount of space, then use that number when filling out the survey form. 
Any assembly area which is to be considered accessible should meet at a minimum the 
following criteria: 

• Door(s) to space must meet minimum criteria set forth under doors 

• Seating area has to be level 

• Space size 36" x 48" 

• The areas set aside for wheelchairs should not block ingress and egress 
of others 



M" 




Th* heatlon of poUUOfM tor it^oplt in wh—kh»ln mutt b9 on f¥tt floor. 
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SEATING LOCATIONS IN AREAS OF ASSEMBLY 




Sleep/Study Areas 

The sleep/study area is a v/ery important place for any student, as he or she will spend a great 
deal of time here. It is important that this area be especially well planned for the disabled 
student. Regulation 504 states that the disabled student should be afforded the same 
opportunities for housing that other students are given. Every dormitory room need not be 
accessible, but a reasonable selection of living arrangements must be available to the 
handicapped student. It is also important that a ghetto not be created in one dormitory, but 
rather that h selection of housing be made available. In considering the choice of housing, care 
should be taken, .so that a mobility handicapped student is not assigned a room where the 
student would be required to travel long di^ances to classroom and other campus facilities or 
be required to regularly cross hazardous areas of vehicular traffic, railroad tracks or areas of 
freight delivery. 

The minimum number of beds for this study, that should be made accessible is based on the 
following: 

A - Peak need experience over the last few years and/or 
B - At least two bedrooms in the following types of living styles; male, female 
and coed 

Vhe following criteria should be followed: 

• Entrance door has at least a 32" clear opening 

• A clear space of at least 5' x 5' somewhere in the room for maneuvering 
or turning 

• The closet should be accessible 

• An accessible rest zoom should be available 

• Any doors in the room leading to bathrooms or other spaces should meet 
minimum criteria. 

• Light switches and controls should be within accessible reach 

NOTE: The alyove minimum requirements as to the number of beds does not mean that if a 
campus meets ihis minimum it can turn away a handicapped student because there isn't an 
accessible bedroom. The campus would have to make acfditional^pace available. 
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SLEEP ROOM 



INO SCALE I 




LonQ Ttrm Stortgt 



Hookt 

40" 
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ShilVM 



Window 

•AREAS TO BE CHECKED 
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libraries 



It would be unreasonable to assume that all. books and publication resources of the library can 
be put within the reach of a disabled person using a wheelchair. In light of this, it is assumed that 
library personnel will be responsible for much of the program accessibility required in this 
building type. The most important criteria are as follows: 

• The entrance 16 the Library must not be through a turnstyle or other 
device which would restrict entry by a disabled person. 

• Special resource rooms set aside for a disabled student with special 
equipment must be on an accessible level of the library. 



Physical Education Facilities 



Physically Handicapped individuals, especially thos^ in wheelchairs, frequently doWt get 
adequate amounts of exercise in normal daily activities. Therefore, it is particularly important 
that certain physical education programs and facilities be made available. The$e are: 

A — The Swimming pool ' . 

B — Exercise Areas' 
C — Gym 

D — Locker Rooms and Showers j , ' 

As a disabled student will be both participating and viewing activities that take place in this 
building, it is important that access is provided in both these areas. The criteria checklist should 
include: • * 

• Access to Pool - , 

• Access to Exercise Area , 

• Restrooms (both public and locker areas including shower) 

• Appropriate spectator seating . ^ 

• Access to Exterior Facilities 
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Spaces for Eating 



The most important aspect is entrance to these facilities. As many colleges have controled access 
(tumstyle) it is important that alternate equal access is provided to the disabled student. This 
might mean that the tumstyle have to be removed or the student be allowed other entrance. 
As the campus can provide a disabled student with waitress service, the counter does not 
necessarily have to be accessible. The tables should be arranged so that there is access in and out 
of the dining hail for the wheelchair; this is something that can be arranged easily by the campus. 
At least several, tables should be designed (as shown) to accomodate a person seated ir^a 
wheelchair. 

I. 

TURNSTYLES ARE NOT ACCESSIBLE 




SEATING AREAS WHICH ARE ACCESSIBLE 
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CAFETERIA SEATING ^ 

■it. 
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Laboratories 



Because of the many ways that a campus can provide "program accessibility to' a disabled 
student (eg student narthers, modifying lab stations, etc) it is important that when surveying 'a 
laboratory. concentrat"^on is placed on getting into and around the laboratorV and thie identifying ol 
at least one area in the lab which has enough level floor space so that a wheelchair can be 
maneuvered to an existing lab station (which can be lowered and modified if necessary). The 
following criteria should be taken into consideration: . ■ ' 

Laboratory is located on- accessible level . . , 

Any local or State codes should be considered if it effects the physical 
layout of Ilie lab. 

Entrance Door meets, minimum clear openina criteria 
A student in a wheelcHair can get to all apparatus 'v\ the lab, although all items 
might not.be within his or her reach . . . u 

There is a level area within the lab or at an existing station which could 
be modified to meet the requirements of a disabled student. 



t 



Lab Station 



Eilsting Work Station 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
. ' National Center for Educational Statistics , 

SITE VISIT SURVEY FORM 

i INVENTORY OF 

COLLEGE AND UNIVEPSITY PHYSICAL FACILITIES 



CAMPUS 
BUILDING 
D/^TE _ 



BY 



V 



1 1 7 



Criteriii 



Existing Co'/dition 



Cost impact 



Estimate 



< ENTRANCE 

(Entrance which is accessible or the one most 
e^nify made accessible) 



EXISTING CONDITION 
STEPS Number of Risers 



EXISTING RAMP 

(See Below for Cntena) 



Ramp 



(IF REQUIRED) 



Miiumum Width (36") 
Slope (not^greater than 1 12) 
Handrail (One side / 32" / et^cension) 
Surface (Nonshp) 

Upon meeting door (Level area 5' X 5') 

^ Level Arpfi^ (At Top , Bottom and pv^ry 30') 

No Abrupt Change of Level (Where ramp meets 
level areas) 



steps 



ilf in combtn^tton with Ramp} 

Non Projecting Nosing 

Handrails (One stde / 32" / extensions) 

Wheelchair Lifts 

(If permitted by loc<il code I 




t I 

NOTE: IF IN DOUBT ON ANY CRITERIA REFER TO WORKBOOK 

I ' 1 • 



1 



WOOD RAMP. $75 / LIN. FT. 

1" - 2" ENTRANCE RAMP: $100 

CONCRETE RAMPS: 



1-3 STEPS 
4-6 STEPS 
7* STEPS 



$ 1.000 
$ 3.000 
S10.000 



OR 



$155/LIN-. FT. OF RAMP 
INCLUOING LEVEL AREAS 
VVHICH ARE PART OF RAMP 

(tt the jrea to Oe rjmpvd 'S greattfr than 
W Steps use the 5/55 / Ltn Ft Coit 
Multipty the nuniOer of mchei verttcjf 
d/op in the a re J tn lit* rjniped by this 
ttguieJ 

HANDRAILS: $30 / LIN. 




NOSINGS: ' 
TO CORRECT EXISTING: 
$50/RISER 16' WtOE STAIR] I 

HANORAIL; $30 / LIN. FT. | 
NEWSTEPSt$500 PER STAIR (Max. 5 Riitrs) 



WHEELCHAIR LIFTS 

$3.000/INSTALLATION 



PAGE TOTAL: 



CAMPUS , 
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BUILDING 



Pg. of 



Criteria 



Existing Condition 



Cost Impact 



Estirifate 



ENTRANCE 

(Entrance which is accessible c r the pne most O' 
easily made accessible) ^^^"^^"^ 



EXISTING CONDITION 



X. 



STEPS Number of Risers 

EXISTING RAMP 

(See Below for Criteria) 



Ramp 



(IF REQUIRED) 



Minimum Wi^th (36") 
Slof^e (not* greater than 1 I2j 
Handrail (One side / 32" / extensfoni 
Surf jce (Nuri sl'P) 

Upon meeting door (Levet area 5' X 5') 

Level Areas (At Top . Bottom and every 30*1 

No Abrupt Change of Level (Where ramp meets 
level areas) 



Steps 



NOTE: IF IN DOUBT ON ANY CRITERIA REFER TO WORKBOOK 

I i 




WOOD RAMP $75 / LiN. FT. 
V - 2" ENTRANCE RAMP: $100 



CRETE RAMPS: 



t-3 STEPS 
4-6 STEPS 
7+ STEPS 



$ 1,000 
$ 3.0(J0 
S10.000 




$155 /LIN. FT. OF RAMP 

INCLUOING LEVEL AREAS ; 
WHICH ARE PART OF RAMP 

fif the area to be r limped n greater than j 

W Steps use thf Sf5fi . Ltn ft Cost ' 

Multiply the number of inches vftiCJf ' 

drop in the hfea to be uimped by tins 0 *\ 

ftqufel f i 



^iANDRAILS: $30 / LIN. FT. 



' (II m comt*mj(ion with Ramf}} 

^'on Projeciing Nos' tj 

Handraifs (Or^e sidi* ' 3?" ' »?ntens»ons) 

Wheelchair Lifts 

(It permitted by local cdtle) 



WVR. . UJttL 



l- 



NO?INGS\ 

TO CORRECT EXISTING ^ ' 

S50/RISER IG' WID E STAIR) ^ | 

'HANDRAIL:,$30 / LIN. FT. 

N§W STEPS :$500VeR STAIR (Max. 5 Riieri)! 

WHEELCHAIR LIFTS ' 

$3,000^INSTALLATION I 
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CAMPUS Pl^tlLlCT 



BUILDING 



A/- 



P9._Lof7- 



Crittria 



Entrance Con't 

l^ntrance Door 

V/idth 07" Clear Op€ntK<|) 
AcciMsible Threshold (Less Than '4:') 
Opening Pres!Ujre 
Accessible Handles ^ 
Level Floor Area 

Vestibule I Distance between Doors) 

Power Operated (If opening pressure 
can not be met) 









Existing Condition 


^ Cost Impact « 


• 

Estimate 


% • 


EXISTING EXTERIOR DOORS AND 
VESTIBUtES NOT MEETING ANY 
OF THE REOUIREMENTS: USE ! 
$S,000 / ENTRANCE j 




1 


TO WIDEN AN EXISTING ENTRANCE { 
AND PROVIDE NEW QOOR: liSE $3,000 1 






PROVIDE SWriNG CIlEAR'HINGES ON j 
EXTERIOR DOOR: USE $250 | 




» 


NEW HANdIThAROWARE $100 / DOOR j 




1 

•> 


NEW THRESHOLD: $75 / DOOR I 




1 

1 i 

I ; 


NEW CLOSER: $150 / DOOR | 

i 

POWER OPERATOR ADDED TO , ' \ 

EXISriNQ DOOfl: USE $1,600 / 

DOOR 

/// C4mput c/i'mjr/c cpnd*tiom | 
prevent thjt usi of 9 rridnusl ' 
closer use this hgurel 


1 
















■ 

TOT At ENTRANCE DOOR 


} 


i ' - 


TOT Ai PREVIOUS P4^GE . * 







> 1 ENTRANCE TDTAt 










1 <f . . 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 V 

! 


■ 

! ■ ^ 


1 

1 


1 . 
1 







CAMPUS 




BUILDING 



Pg. Of 



Criteria 



Entrance Cor/t. 

Entrance Door 

Width (32** Oojr Opi-mnql , 
Access hit' ThrpshoUj (Less Than 

AccesMhli* Haniiics , ' 

Level Floor Area * , ^ 

Power Opcrateci {If Dpcnifiq pressufH 
Cjn not hi; met) 



Existing Condition 

bi^ ©or - 

015 CAMIP05 



Cos^ Impact 

EXISTING EXTEMIOR OOORSAND 
VESTIBULES NOT MFETING ANY 
OF THE REOUlRtMtNTS USE 
$8,000 / ENTRANCE 

TO WIOEN AN E XISTING ENTRANCE 
ANO PROVIDE NEW OOOR USE: S3.000 

PROVlOE SWING CLtAR HINGES ON 
EXT£(^ORDUOM USE $?00 

NEW^HANOLE HARDWARE $100 / DOOR 
NEW THRESHOLD $75 / 000r\ 
NEW CLOSER '$150 / DOOR 



Estioiate 




CI 



TOTAL ENTRANCE DOOR 
lOTALPREVIOUS PAGE 

> 1 ENTRANCE TOTAL 



/ 
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Criteris 



Existinq Condition 



Cost ImpacH 



Estimate 



RESTROOMS 

MEN wioMEN UNISEX (Circle One) 
FLOOR ^ * 

• Entranceway ( Door 32" Clear Opening) 

# ^ Internal Pass?gewav (Meets cntcr^ 

• Toilet Stall (One stall per restroom) * 

Door 32" Clear opening / Swing out 
Size (a or b) 
' Grab Bars {HoruontaD 
Toilet Seat'( W" to 20"l 

« X 

# Lavatory (One per restroom) 

27V»" to 30" under aproh. 
» Top of Lavatory 30" to 34" 

Accessible* Faucet 
Oram Pipe; Covered • 

# Accessories (Withm reach per criteria) 

Towels and Dispensers 

i 

V 

^ Mirror 
Shower 

• , Shower (If applicable} 

Rollin 

Transfer Type. 



J 



WIDENING EXISTING OOOR: 
^ USE $500 / DOOR 



TO E^NLARGE PASSAGEWAY: 

USE srooo / Passageway 



TO CORRECT OOOR & i>ARTITION 
USf: $30j4/ STALL 
TO CORRECT'OOOR WIDTH ONLY: 
•USE^ $150 /STALL 
SEAT RISER: US^ $60 / TOILET 
NEWGRAB BARS: $12S / STALL. 
NEW TOILET: $750 /-TOILET 
REMOVE DOOR,- REPLACE WIT44' 
dURTAINSt $50 / STALL (CAMPUS 
OPTION) • O ' ' 

REPLACE FAUCET ANO PROVIDE 
DRAIN PROTECTION: $100 / LAVATORY 

TO ADJUST HEIGHT OF EXISTING ^ 

, Lavatory*; $200 / lavatory 

NEW lavatory USE $750^ LAV 



IF ACCESSORIES HAVE TO BE LOV^ERED 
USE $200 / REST ROOM 

t 

PROVI^f NEW MIRRORi $75 / MIRROR 



MODIFY CURB: USE $300 
NEW SHOWER: USE $ 2.000 



TOTAL RESTROOM: 

(INCLUDING DRINKING FOUNTAINS} 



CAMPUS 



i 



r) . ; 



BUILDING' 




Pg.__of 



Criteria 



RESTROOMS 



^MEN^ WOMEN UN'.SEX (prch^ One) 
FLOOR 

Entrancewo^ ( Door 32" Clear Openmgl 
tntprnal •Passageway iMetMs cnteriii) * 
ToOet^Stall (One stall pi?r restroorD> 

popr 3?" C'ear i»|wning Swmg out 
Si/p (a or b» 
Grjl) Bars (Hori/orit4t) 
^To ^?t 'Seat ( 1 7" to 20") 
gl Lavatory (One per restroomi 
^ ' 

27V," to 30" under apron 
Top of Lavatory 30" to 34" 
Accessible Pjucet 
* V Or4jn Pipes Covered 

# A'ccfwK'es (Withi/i ;?ach per enters) 

Towels and D»spensi»rs 
Mirror 
Shower r 

# Shower (ff apphtdblej 

Poll m 

Transfer- Type 



Existing Condition 



Cost Impact 



Estimate 



WIDENING EXISTING OOOn 

USE $50n / OOOR 

lAOEWAY 




TO PflRWEcT OOOR wmT,H only 

' USE. $150/STALt • 

^FW GfV^B HARS: $125 / STALL 

REMOVE DOOR - REPLACE WITH 
CURTAINS; $50 / STALL fCAMPUS. 



OPT ION i 

REPLACE FAUCET ANO PROVlOE 
ORAIN PROTECTION $100 / LAVATORY 

TO ADJUST HEIGHT OF EXISTING 
LAVATORY: $?bO / LAVATORY. 



NEW LAVATORY: USE $750 / LAV 



^/y\^«oRS 



IF ACCESSORIES HAVE TO BE LOWERED. 
USE $200 / REST ROOM 

PROVIDE NEW MIRROR: $75 / MIRn'OR 



IS 



MOOIFV CURB: USE $300 
NEW SHOWER USE^SZ.UOO 




2'. . 

TOTAL RFSTROOM 

iiNCLuniNu nn INKING muNtAiN'n 



CAMPUS pisng^cr 



BUILDING 



'A" 




Pg.S.ol'y.- 



Criteria 



EKisting Conditiqn 



Cost Impact 



Estimate 



Drihkjng Fountains 



DRINKING FOUNTAINS 



Heiyht of Spout 
Controls up front 
Spout up front 

Operated by hand or hand and foot 
Recessed Area ( See Criteria) 



CAMPUS 
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TO LOWER EXISTING FOUNTAIN: 
USE $200 / FOUNTAIN 

INSTALL NEW DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
USE: $1,000 / FOUNTA.IN 

PROVIDE CUP DISPENSER: 
$25 / DISPENSER 



♦ 



BUILDING 



Criteria 



Existing Condition 



Drinking Fountains j 



DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

# Height of Spout 
Controls up front 
Spout up front 

Operated by* hand or hand and foot 

# Recessed Area I S^e Criteria) 



HAS l^V0U 
SfCt 
cup 



CAMPUS 



Cost Impact 



Estimate 



TO LOWER EXISTING FOUNTAIN: 
USE $200 / FOUNTAIN 

INSTALL NEW DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
US 




\ 



BUILDING ^ 



I 



fALL FLOORS SHOULD BS lOBNTlflBDAS fQLLOm 00 SUB BASEMENT / OB BASEMENT / 01 f-'lRST FLOOR 
02SECOND fLOOR >' 03 THIRD FLOOR / ETC) 



INTERIOR CIRCULATION 

HORIZONTAL (Hallways, Passageways and Floors) 

Afe all ih« floof\ level throuqH out ^ It not tiM those (required for program accessibility I 
whirh.fequife ramps or wheelcha«r lifts tu mj^e them level. iSee appropriate criteria for cost! 



FLOOR 



RECOMMENDATION 



COST IMPACT 



ESTIMATE 



Total: Horizontal Circulation 



DOORS LCAOINO INTO SPACES REQUIRED FOR PROGRAM ACCESSIBILITY 

Jnlt'fiOf doors leading to spaces which are needed for program accessibdtty must meet the 
following cfitena 



Width ( 32" Clear Opening I 
Accessible Threshold or le^s) 
Opening Pressure 
Accessible Handle (Per Criteria) 
Level Floor Area (Per Oitena) 
Vestibule (Oistancp bet\Neen Ooors) 
1 

Lift th« Room Niimbtf of Ooor* no^ mMting tht abova criteria 

A/»'*v Oonri ReQuttfd Doon\ for S^tng Cit»ar^Hing^ Acce$$ibitf Threshold 
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NEW ACCESSIBLE OOOR; REPLACE 
EXISTING DOOR USE: $600 / DOOR 

ADD LEVER HARDWARE: 
$80 / DOOR 

REMOVE AND REPLACE EXISTING 
r THRESHOLD: $50/ DOOR 

I PROVIDE SWING CLEAR HINGE: 
I $150 /OOOR 



Total: Interior Doors 
PAGE TOTAL 



BUILDING 



f ALL PLOORS SHOULD 8£ lOBNriFlfD AS fOLLOm 00 SUB BASEMBNT OB BASEMBNl /Of fmST FLOOR 
02SECONO FLOOf^ OJ TlilRD fLOOH /ETC) 



NTERIOR CIRCULATION 

HORtZONTAL (Halimyr., Pdssaqe^ays .i/if/ Floorsi 

Are all Ihe floors level through out ' H no I hst those (required for progrtjm dci es!Ahility) 
which require ramps or wheytchdir lifts to make them level. ISee approprtjto tnteru for t ostl 



FLOOR 



RECOMMENDATION 



-7 



COST 'IMPACT . 



ESTIMATE 



2 LCUCUS - ^tJtW/t AT 
LOWCC - A ^TS^S TO 

KJ^P Oft CKMCUFr 



1^ 3^000 



'••I 



. 1_ 



Total: Horizontal Ctrculation 



DOORS LEADtNO INTO SPACES REQUIRED FOR PROGRAM ACCESSIBIltTY 

Inttnor (ioors leading to spaces which are needed for program accessibility must meet the 
followmg criteria 



Width ( '32'* Clear Opening ) 
Accessible Threshold (Vi" or less) 
Opening Pressure 
Accessible Handle (Per Criteria) 
Level Floor Area (Per Cntena 
Vestibule (Distance betvyjilfi Dotrs) 



NEW ACCESSIBLE DOOR; REPLACE 
EXISTING DOOR USE: $600 / DOOR TfL f§ 



ADD LEVER HARDW/q 
$80 / DOOR 



REMOVE AND REPLACE EXISTING ^ 
THRESHOLD: $50 / DOOR /( 

PROVIDE SWING CLEAR HINGE ^ ^ 
$150 /DOOR ^ ^ 



Hi tHt Room Numbor of 

New Doon R^qwr^d 

fOZ, Tot 
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Total: Interior Doors 
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Critaria ' Existing Condition Cost Impact ' Estimate 



Interior Circulation Con't. 

iElevators 



' ELEVATOR JUSTIFICATION: 

In this bMilding; art thtrt any non acctttible floori t^kh will have- to be mada accattibla 
10 that tha Institution can mtat 504? If lo, daicriba tha social needs and justify them if 
an elevator will be required to hieet this multi*level access. 



NEED FOR NEW ELEVATOR 



^ 


JUSTIFICATION 


• 


1 






• 




• 


NEW ELEVATORS: . " 

2 STOP ELEVATORS: $40,000 

HIGH RISE: $25.000/FLOOR SERVED 






" ELEVATOR (EKtstmg) 

• Existing Use (Pass /Freight) 

• Floors Served IOB.01. 02.03.04 etc ) 

• . Slie (See Criteria) ^ 

• Door Siie (Mihimum 32" Clear Opening) 




V 

MOVE PANELS: $VOOO/CAR 
MOVE CALL BUTTONS: $17S/BUTT0N 
INSTALL SAFETY SHOE: $500/CAR 
PHOTO EVES: $1,500/CAR 






• 


May be entered on floor level of accessible 
entrance 


♦ 


NEW CAB IN EXISTING SHAFT: 

1 ICC ftiC AAA ' 








Space in front of elevator (See Criteria) 










• 


Button Height Range 








a 


• 


Emergency Control^ Location 


r 

*- 








• 


Door Safety (See Cntena) 






1 






Leveling (fiee Criteria) 


























t>3 INTERIOR CIRCULATION TOTAL: 
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BUILDING 


Pg. of 



Criteria 



Existing Conditibn 



Cost Impact 



Estimate 



Interior Circulation Can't. 



Elevators 



ELEVATOR JUSTIFICATION: 

In this buiMing; ire there any non-Kceiilble floors which wilt have <o be made accessible 
'so that the institittion can meet 504? If so, describe the special needs and justify them if 
an elevator will 'f^e reqijired to meet this multi level access. ^ 

NEED FOR NEW ELEVATOR 



JUSTIFICATION 



OST TO Kj^^^ AMC IHM 




ELEVATOR (Exiting) 

Exisring Use I Pass. /Freight) 
Floors Served IOB.01.02.03.04. etc I 
Si/e (See Criteria) 

Door Sue (M^nimuNi 32" Clear Opening! 

May be entered oiN flutU level of accessible 
entrance « 

Space in fro|)t of elevator (See Criterta) 
Outtoh Height Range 
Emergency Control Location j 
Door Safety (See Criteria) 
Leveling (See Criteria) 



NEW ELEVATORS: 

2 STOP ELEVAXaB&>tifU 



HIGH RISE:rS2S,000/FLOOR SERVED 



AMP POCSI^ I 
0^ 



MOVE PANELS! t1,000/C 



75 




MOVE CALL BUTTONf: t175/BUTTON 
INSTALL SAFETV SHO^SBOO/CAR 
PHOTO EVES: $1«500/CAR 

NEW CAB IN EXISTING SHAFT: 
USE SI 5,000 



>3 INTERIOR CIRCULATION TOTAL 



ERIC 
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BUILDING 




of 7 



Criteria ' ' ' 


* 

Existing Condition 


t 

• 

• 

^ Cost Impact 


• 

Estimate 


SPECIAL SPACES 


a 


J 




/ .■ 
AREASbF ASSEMBLY 


T 


REMOVE SEAT ANO PROVlOE LEVEL 
AREA IN STEPPED PORTION OP 
ASSEMBLY SPACE 
USE. SSOO/SeAT 


i 

L ' 


SLEEP/STUDY AREA 

4 

« 




TO MODIFY EXISTING DORM ROOM 
^ROM STANDARD INCL. DOORS. 
SWITCHES^ AND CLOSETS 
U^E $2,300 




LIBRARY / EATING SPACE / ETC. 




REMOVAL OF TURNSTYLE AND 
REPLACEMENT WITH ELECTRONIC 
DETECTION DEVICE 

USE $1,500 t 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 




POOL LIFT INSTALLED: 
USE $700 

i 


1 


LABORATORIES 




MODIFY EXISTING STATION 
USE $200 / L.P. OF COUNTER 

PROVIDE NEW STATION 
USE $1,500 

PROVIDE NEW MOBILE 

LAB STATION 
USE $500 




# 

1 


i 


. > 4 ^ TOTAL 


! 

i 
1 
1 
1 


ERIC 

* 


CAMPUS 


BUILDING^ 


Pg.—of 

i 

■ 



Cfiteria 



SPECrAL SPACES 



AREAS OF ASSEMBLY 



SLEEP/STUDY AREA • 



E X isting Condit ion 



Cost Impact 



REMOVE SEAT AUO PROVIDE LEVEL 
AREA IN STEPPED PORTION OF 
ASSEMBLY SPACE 
USE $500 / SEAT 



TO MODIFY EXISTINQ DORM ROOM 
FROM STANDARD INCL. DOOr.S. 
SWITCHES/AND CLOSETS 
USE $2,300 . » 



Estimate 



LIBRARY / EATING SPACE / ETC. 



REMOVAL OF TURNSTYLE AND 
i REPLACEMENT WITH ELECTRONIC 
i DETECTION DEVICE 
USE $1,500 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



LABORATO^^IES 



, POOL LIFT INSTALLED: 
/ USE $700 



MODiAr EXISTING STATION 
USE^MO / L F. OF COUNTER 

PROVIDE NEW STATION 
USE $1,500 

PROVIDE NEW MOBILE 
LAB STATION 
USE $500 



loo 



> 4 



TOTAL 
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BUiLDING " 



PgZ_ofJ7 



CAMPUS TABULATION SHEET 



Campus 



Date of Survey 



By 



BUILDING 



ENTRANCE 



REST ROOMS 



INTERIOR 
CIRCULATION 



SPECIAL SPACES BUILDING TOTAL 



CAMPUS TOTAL 



CAMPUS TABULATION SHEET 



Camp'us 



Date of Su^ey 



By 



BUILDING 


1 

ENTRANCE 


. 2 
REST ROOMS 


3 

INTERIOR 
CIRCULATION 


4 

SPECIAL SPACES 


BUILDING TOTAL" 


B0lU>li04» \" 












• 


1 .. . * • 




* 1 


• 


V * 


• 

♦ 




V 


( 


1 

\ 




1- 


• 




• 






• 




1 






1 
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Appendix 
DEFINITIONS OF BUIUDLNG AREAS 



I. GROSS AREA: 8/ 



A. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



Definition ; The sum of the floor areas of the building included 

within the outside-faces of exterior walls for all stories, or 
areas that have' floor Surfaces.- 

* • • . ^ 

Basis for Measurement ; Gross area should be computed by measuring 
from the outside face of exterior walls, disregarding cornices,, 
pilasters, buttresses, etc., which extend beyoad the wall face. 
Measured in terms of gross square feet (GSF). - 

' ~ ..." ^ , , . 

Description ;' In addition to all the internal floored spaces 
obviously covered' above, gross area should include basements 
(except urjexcavated 'portions) , attics, garages," enclosed porches, 
pentmouses, mechanical -equipment floors, lobbies , -mtezzanines, efl<js 
balconies (inside or outside) utiliz.ed for operational functions, 
and corridors, provided they. are wkhin the outside face lines of 
the builuing. Roofed loading or shipping pVatfO-rms should be 
included, whether within or oirtside the exterior face I'nes Of . 
thrV building. - Stairways, -elevato?. shafts , mechanical -service shafts^, 



and ducts are to be counted as gross area on each floor through. ,7, 
which the shaft passes. • ' . /Yt^' 

Limitati.ons : Exclude open courts, and light we\lS, or portions of / 
upper .floors elfminatfed by rpoms or lobbies that rise above s/nq]/- 
floor ceiling height. \ / 



/ 



J/ Source : Federal ConstriJcti on .Council Technical Report No. 50 (Publ . .1235) , 
Clas sification of Building Areas . National Academy of Sciences,, Building 
Research' Advisory Board. 
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^ Appendix Definition of .Building Areas (Continued) 



Figure 11. Gross area 
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Appendix - Definition of Building Areas; (Contin>.ed) 



ASSIGNABLE AREA: 

A. Definition ; The sum of all areas on all floors of a building 
assigned to, or available for assignment to, an occupant, 
including every type of space functionally usable by an occupant 
(excepting those spaces defined in appendix 6.5- as custodial , 
circulation, mechanical, and structural areas). 

B. Basis for jMeasurement ; All assignable aireas should be computed 

. by measuring from the inside finishes of surfaces which form the 
boundaries of the designated areas.. Do not include unusable areas 
having less than 6 '6" clear head room. 

C. Description ; Included should be spate subdivisions for offices, 
classrooms , laboratories, seminar and conference rooms, libraries, 
file rooms, storage rooms, etc., including those for special ' 
purposes (e-g* » auditoriums, cafeteriasj TV studios, faculty and 
student locker and shower Vooms , liiaintenance and repair shops, 

. garages) which can be put to useful purposes in accomplishing 
the institution's mission. 

D. Limitations ; Deductions should not be made for necessary building 
^ columns and projections. 
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Appendix Definitions of Building Areas (Continued) 



Figure 12, » Assignable area 




PiRarruoo^ 




• ROUND rLOOft, 
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Appendix 



Definition of Building Areas (Continued) 



3. NONASSIGNABLE AREA: That portion of the building area not available 

for assignment to building*iOccupants , but necessary for general operation. 
By definition, nonassignable area consists exclusively of: circulation, 
custodial, mechanical, and structural areas. 

3.1 "CIRCULATION AREA: - ^ ^ 

A. Definition ; Required for physical access to some subdivision 
of space whether directly bounded by partitions or not. 

B. - Basis for Measurement : Should be computed by measuring- from 

the inner faces of ^^alls or partitions which enclose horizontal 
spaces used for such purposes. Deductions should not be made 
for necessary building co>umns and minor projections. Do not 
include unusable areas having less than 6'6" clear head room. , 

C. Description : Should include but not be limited to corridors, 
elevator shafts, escalators, fire towers, stairways, loading . 
platforms, elevator lobbies, and tunnels and bridges. 

D. Limitations : When determining corridor areas, only horizontal 
spaces required for general access should be included not 
aisles used only for circulation within office suites, 
auditoriums, or other working ai*eas. Deductions should not 
be made for necessary building columns and projections. , 
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Appendix ' Def.inition of Building Areas (Continued) 



Figure 13. Nonassignable area: Circulation area 





/ 

Definition of Building Areas (Continued) ' 



3.2 CUSTODIAL AREA: ^ ^ ' 

A. Definition : The sum of all areas of a building used for its 
protection, care, and maintenance. 

B. Basis for Measurement ; Should be measured from the inside 
surfaces of enclosing walls or permanent partitions. Deductiorvs 
should not be made for necessary building columns and minor 
projections. Do not include unusable areas with less than 

6 '6" clear head room. - 

C. Description ; Should include such areas as trashrooms, guarjlrooms, 
custodial rooms, cu! odial locker rooms, and custodial supply 
rooms. 

D. Limitations : Should not include central physical -pi ant shop 
areas, nor special -purpose storage or maintenance rooms, such 
as linen closets and maid rooms In residence halls. 



4 
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Appendix Definition, of Buildiny Areas (Coiitinued) 



Figure 14. Nonassignable area: Custodial area 
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Appendix Definition of Building Aif^eas (Continued) , , - 

-4 



3.3- MECHArilCAL AREA: 

A. Definition ; That portion of the gross area designed to house 
fnechanical equipipent, utility services, and nonpriy^te toilet 
facilities. 

B. Basis for Measurement : Should be computed by measuring from the 
inner faces of the walls, partitions, or screens which enclose 
such areas. -Do not include unusable areas with less than 6 '6" 

■ -clear head room. 

. Description : Should include, but not be limited. to, mechanical 
. areas ir central utility plants, air-duct shafts, boiler rooms, 
fixed mechanical and electrical, equipment rooms , fuel .rooms, 
mechanical -service shafts, meter and contnuni cations closets, 
service chutes, stacks, and nonprivate toilet rooms (custodial 
and public). 

D. Limitations : Deductions should not be made for necessary 
building columns and projections. ; 



I 
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Append i'x 



Definitions of Building Areas (Continued) 



Figiire 15. Nonassignable area: Mechanical area 
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Appendix Definitions of Building Areas (Continued) 



3.4 STRUCTURAL AREA: 9/ 

A. Definition ; Should be construed to mean that portion of the 
gross area which cannot be occupied or put to use because of 
structural building features. 

' B. Basis for Measurement : Precise computation by direct measurement 
is not contemplated under these definitions. Should generally 
be determined by assuming it to be the residual area after the 
assignable, circulation, custodial, and mechanical areas have. . 
been subtracted from the gross area. 

C. DescriRtion ; Examples of building features normally classified 
as structural area are exterior walls, fire walls, permanent 
• partitions, and unusable areas in attics, basements, or com- 
parable portions of a building. 



9/ Referred to as "construction area" in TR-50 (see footnote 8). 
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Appendix Definition of Building Areas (Continued) 



Figure 16. Nonassignable' area: Structural area 





\ 
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Appendix 

GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS NOT ELSEWHERE DEFINED 



1. BUILDING: A roofed structure for pemanent or temporary shelter 
of persons, animals, plants, or equipment. 

2. BUILDING DATA: Descriptive characteristics of a building, such as 
gross area, assignable area, condition., ownership, estimated 
replacement cost, and year of construction. 

3. -BUILDING INVENTORY:, A statistical description of buildings, including 
both building and room data as defined below^- . 'a 

.4. FACILITIES: Any physical structure or space required by the institution 
• for the performance of its programs and related activities. 



5. 



HEGIiS: Higher Education General 'Information Survey conducted by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in the U. S. Office of 
Education. ' . , " 



6. ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT: The basic component of the organizational structure 
of a college or university. Usually referred to as a department, but 
including both academic units (English Dept., Physics Dept.. etc.) and 
administrative units (Office of the President, Registrar, Physical Plarit, 
etc.). 

7. PCS: Program Classification Structure developed by the National Center 
r for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) at the Western Inter- 
state Commission .for Highel^ Education (WICHE) in Boulder, Colo. / 

8. PROGRAM: ^-A set Activities which are collectively designed to * 
achieve a well-defined pljjective or set of ' objectives within the 
institution. * ' * , 

9. PROGRAM CATEGORY: 'For this manual's purposes, a classification of 
similar or related activities by discipline area or major function. 

10. ROOM DATA: Descriptive characteristics, of assignable int^ridr 
spaces of a building, including standard room-use categoric - 
institutional organizational units, standard programs-^n^proVam 
category ?odeSi assignable floor areas, and (in some instancesy 
numbers of stations. 
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APPENDIX D 



list of Peisons Consulted in the Development of the Survey Instrument 



I Qary Alexander 

Office of Financial Management 
Olympia. Washington 

Richard Anderson 

biieclor for Special Programs 

Association of Physical Plant 

Administrators 
Washington, D C. 



James Bennett 

Special Assistant to the Deputy Director 
DhEWVOffice for CivU Rights 
Washington, D.C. 

Yvonne Beselcr 

National Schopl Public Relations * 

Association 
Arlington. Virginia 

Frank D. Brown 

Associate Dircvtor for Financial Affairs 
Commission on Higher Education 
Montgomery. Alabama 
(replaced by Allen S. Zaruba as Project 
Director) 

Clifford C. Coles 
' Section 504 Coordinator 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh. North Carolina 

i. Byron Collins 
Georgetown University 
Washington. D.C. 

La Verne Collins 

Office of Management and Budget 
Washington. D.C. 

» 

Patricia Conway 
Director of 1 ederal Programs 
Iowa ( oUege Aid ( ominission 
Des Moinl*s« Iowa 

freplacct* by Nedrick Johnson as Pr»)ject 
Director) ' , ' " 

John 1-. Corro/i 
Executive Director 

Post secondary Idutation Co in mission 
Wilmington. Dcbiware 

Jay A. Croxford 
Assistant Director 
State Building Board 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

^ ( 
Denis J Curry 

Deputy Coordinator for Postsccondary 

EduL-ation * 
Olympia. Washington 



Ricliard L» Davison 
Executive Director 

Postsecondary Education Commission 
Bismarck. North Dakota 

Rebecca Fitch 

DHEW/Office fot CivU Rights 
Washington. D.C, 

Cordon R. Flack 

Facilities Development 

T^as College and University System 

Aji^tin. Texas 

William L. George 
Georgetown University ^ 
Washington. D.C, 

William H» GUmorc 
Assistant Director 

North Carolina State Commission on 
Higher Education Facilities' V 
Raleigh, North Carolina ' 

Charles I. Griffith 
Director 

State Pla.mmg Commissions Program 
Bureau of ^ligher and Continuing 

Education f 
DKEW/Office of Education . ' ' 
Washington, D.C. 

O 

Charles Gruhl 
iacilitics Planning 

I dmonds-Everctt Community College 
Everett. Washington 

Lawrence D. Haber 

Office of I cderal Statistical Policy and 

Standards 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington. D.C. 

Thomas Heath 
Project Director 

Higlicr Education FaciUties Services, Inc. 
Raleigh. North Carolina 



Shelly Hill 
U.S. Department/ 
Washington. D.< 



Energy 



David lluerta 
DIllAV/Office for Civil Rights 
Washington. D.C, 

Steven C. Hychka 

Executive director ^ 

Energy Task l orce ' 

National A.ssociation of Ci^ege and 

University Business Officlrrs^ 
Washington. D.C. 



David M. Irwin 
Executive Vice President 
Washington Friends of Higher Education 
Olympia, Washington 

Hobart Jenkins 
Assistant to President 
Centralia College 
Centralia. Washington 

Jackie Johnson 
Financial Analyst 

Council for Postsecondary Education 
Olympia, Washington 

Dennis Jones ^ 
AsspciSrtc Director 

National Center for Higher Education * 

Management Systems 
Boulder, Colorado 

Bill Julius ^ 

Capital Buiiget Officer 

State Board for Community College 

Education * 
Olympia, Washington 

, Donald R. Kolb , 
Administrative Services Manager ' 
Spokane Community**C9ll^e ^ 
Spokane. Washington , 

Harry Lane 

U.S. Department of Energy 
Washington, D.C. 

Charles Lo^ * 
' Committee for Full Funding of 
Education Programs . 
Washington. D.C. 

Charles 1, Lictjviler • 

Maryland Department of State Planning 

Annapolis, Maryland ' <* 

Wayne Loomis 

Director for Facilities Planning 
Eastern Washington University 
Cheyney. Washingtdn 

Thon;as l\ McAnallcn* 
Chief-* 

Academic I'acihties Bran.ch 
Division of Training and Facilities 
DHEW/Office of Education 
WashfngtonvD.C. • 

Geri McA^Ie 

Bureau of Edh'cation for the Handicapped 
DHEW/Office of Education 
Washington, p.C. 



^Denotes U.S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare 
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RaulMcrtins 
'Acting Oticl 

University. and College Surveys and 

Studies brunch 
DlirW/^ational Center tor I ducation 

Statistics 
Washington! D.C. 

AJ Mousseau 

Space Analyst-rl acihtics Planning « 
Washington Stale University 
Pullman, Washington 

C. (laif Norris 

Kxcaitive Coordinator 

Council for Pi^slycondary hducaUon 

Olyinpia, Washington 

Norma Olsonoski 
Director 

Space Plaaning and Analysis , 
University of Washington ^ 
Seattle, Washington 

Richard J. Petersen 
•purvey Director 
University and ( ollcge Surveys and 

Studies Branch 
DlirW/National ( enter tor I ducation 

Siati^ics 
WaslfiVigton/D,C. 

Arthur Podulsky, ^ 
Universiiv uit> ( ollcge Surveys 

and Studies Branch' 
Dill W/National ( enter lor I ducjtion 

Siatistits 
Washviigtiin. D.( - 

^ Ajaii Puvcy ' . 

I \ccutive Secrelar\ . 
AdviSi>ry ( ouncil or» Hither I dii;ation 
Baltitiuire. Mar>land 

Bolt Kauior 

Buildings and (imunds Supervisor 
I dmonds ( oniinunitv Collejie 
l.ynn\v«Hid. ^^ashinjiton 



Robert R. Reid 
Ircasurcr , 
Whitman Callege 
Walla WaUa /Washing ton 

Bill Rot>inson 
Coordinator 
Business Affair;* 

Ofticc of the Council of State College " 

and University Presidents 
Olympia, Washington 

KrisiRobinsan 
Space Analyst 

, t.vergrcen State College ^ 
Olympia, Washington s 

\ 

LeonaT,d Romney 
Staff Associate 

National ^nter for'liigher Lducation 

Management Systems 
Boulder, Colorado 

^ane N. RylandV-- 
Director j 
Slllvl-0/NCi:S Coinmuniealion Network 
Boulder* Colorado 

Maurice I . Salani 
Secretary/Treasurer 

Higher L;duc:itlon tacilities Services, Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

William B. Silvia 
Louisiana Board of Regents 
Baton Rouge, Louisana 

Harry Sladich ^ 
Assistant to President 
(ion/-aga University 
, Spokane. Washington 

. Mike Smith 
Disabled Student Association 
University of Washington 
Sci^ttle, Washington 

/ 



Paul E. Smith 
Administrative Assistant 
Skagit Valley College 
Mount Vernon, Washihgton * 

James L. SolQinonJ' 

Commission on Higher Education * . 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Nathan Walker . ' * ■ 
Director of Personnel 
Pacific Luthern University 
Taeoina^ Washington. 

* athcrine Wallman 
)ffice of Federal Statistical Policy and 

Standards 
U.S. Department of Commerce « 
Washiijigton, D.C. ^ 

Charleys L. Wheeler (Chairman) 
ExecUitivd Director 

Highei Education Facilities Services, Inc. 
Raleigh, N6Tth Carolina 

Henr^ Whitcomb ^ 
Ohio 'Board of Regents 
Columbus, Ohio 

(replaced by Richard Norman as Project 
Director and Executive Director) 

Rolf Wulfsbef^ 

Assistant Administrator for Research and 
Analysis 

DHEW/National Center for Education 
Statistics 
.J Washington, D.C. 

Debbie Yeagcr , 
DKEW/Office for Civil lights 
Wa.shington» D.C. . •» 

Moyd F. Young 
Dean of Instruction 
Peninsula College 
Port i^ngeles, Washington 
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APPENDIX E 

list of Auditors Trained and Site Visit Teams 



Gary Alexander 
Cfipital Budget Officer 
VVaslifngton Offu e of Financial 
Management 

« 

Richard Alterman 

Research Associate 

Flarida Department of hJucation 

Pasqualc Animirati 

i atilitics Planner 

Office of Space Utilisation. 

City University of New York 

Richard Anderson v v 

Di'cctur of Special Protrams 
Association of physicnJ Plant 

/Vttministralors of Universities 

and Colleges 

Jack Armstrong 

Director of Ad minis tritivc Services 
Colorado Comnu>8iun on Higher 

I'ducation 
p ■ . 

Wilbain S. BiirnhUI** 
Region VI Representative 
l)mW***/Ofticeof 1 ducation 

Norbcxt K, Baumgart** 
RegiorvVlll Representative 
Dlll W/Ofnce of l-.dULation 

b 

D-avid M. Berlin* 

Coordinalur ot 1 acihties Ajial>sis 
Virginia C oum '1 of lliglier I diu ation 

Robert Bowman** ^ 
As^lstan^ DircLtur \ 
Aru4»na (\ .j. ission tor Pos\sccMndar> 
l-ducatiik«t 

Kenneth A. Bruimer 
1 orincr Acting Regional t 'Diiimissioner 
(reUrvd i 

Region IV. 1)111 W Ottke Idiu aliun 

James BysselL' 
i' xctutive I)irettnr 
New Hampshire Postse^ondars 
1 u.icalum ( onunisMim 

Ji)hn K ( am 

1 nrmer Assiitant Diiealor / retired) 
Otfuc of Space I tili/aliut». , ^ 
I'rtiversitv nl lllimMs at I rb uia 



Nat Caliendo** 

>ln.stitutc for Educational Leadership 
. I 'eUow 

!)HLW/National Center for Education 
Statistics 

'John Catton* 

Senior Administrative Analyst • 
•University of California System 

WoodrowA'lark 
1 ormer Director of Planning 
Mississippi Postsucondary Education 
Pl^inning Board 

I raiik Coflman 
1 iseal Associate 
Ohii) Board of Regents 

Stephan Cotler** 
Accessibility Project Director 
State University Construction I'und. 
New York 

Edward J. Coyle* 
Viee Chancellor 

Oklahoma Stai^ Regents for Higher 
Education 

Horace Crandell 

Principal Higher Education Specialist" 
California Postsecondary Education 
• Commission 

> 

Lewis Cruin** 

Region Vlll Representative . 
DllEW/Oflice'of Education 

Jessica O'Antonio* 

Region HI Representative 

1)111 W/U.S.Ollice of I'ducation 

Kathleen Delehanty 
Proijram Officer 

New Jersey Department ui \\\i*hcr 
Education 

Sherman Dulton* 
Consultant 

Virginia Coiiiimmitv College System 

Josefili D/ure/ida* 

Region HI Representalive 

DIH W/l .S. Oltice of Idueatum 

Res I ru'cbrelson 

Assislunt to( liancclh.r fttr Plunnmii 
University ot Nebraska at Ornalia 



Robert Eeldman 
Eiscal Officer 

Massachusetts Board of Higher 
Education 

Gordon Mack 

.Head, Division of Campus Planning Imd 
Physical Eacilitics Development. 

Coordinating Board, Texas College and 
University System 

William S. i'uUer 
Executive Director 

Nebraska Coordinating Commission for 
Postsecondary Education 

Robert A, Gibbs 

Principal Prngram Budget Analyst 
California Department of Einance. 
Education Division 

Stacey Gidcumb , 
Secretary 

Indiana Commission for Higher 
' Education 

Tliomas Cileason* 
Budget and Managenient Analyst 
Wisconsin Higher Educational Aids 
Board ' - " ' 

Art Goldsmith** < 
Region IV Representative 
DHEW/Office of Education 

David Cioodwin 
Research Associate 

Virginia CounVil of Higher Education - 

Jack R. Grisham 

Region 111 Representative 

DHI W/Office of Education 

Murray Haberman 

Associate CJovernment Program Analyst 
Cahtbrnia Postsecoi *iry Education 
Commission 

Willie llagen 

Staff Associate for Research 
Connecticut Board of Higher Education 

Leslie Hale 

/Planning Kesearcli Assistant 
y West Virginia Board i)f Regents 

y 



•'hd iiol atlciul .iudi( tiainiiu- NONMnn, was a iiieinbiT ul iiii iiudil ti'.im. 
•*l)id iu»( (..itiduit .III .ludil * 
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Bert Hartsuikcr* ' 

Supervisor for Preventive Mainlenanee 

Ramapo College of New Jersey 

Thomas H. Heath* ♦ 

Project Director ^ 
Higher Education Facilities Services, Inc. 
North Carolina 

Charles Hempstead 

Assistant Director for Capital Projects/ 

District Organization 

Illinois Community College Board 

\\ Patrick Henry* * 

Principal Kducation 1 acilitics Planner 

Boacd of KcHents, 

Univcrnity oi California 

•Don Hcslop** 

Region X Rcprescniative 

DUbW/Onicc ul l-.ducation 

Landru.a Hickman 

Director of T aCtlitic^ 

Texas College and University 5v ilcjn 

Janet Holland i 

Budget oniter 

Idaho Bt)ard ol Education • 

James Horn an 

Higher 1 duration C Dnsultani 
- Michigan l)«pariincnt i»! KducatKjn 

(iUux Hooten 

Assistant Vice President for 1 inancial 
At fairs 

Boise State University. Idaho 



Robert Hurley 
.Assistant Director tor Pliysical 1 acilities ' 
•Kentucky C ouncil on Higher 1 ducation 



Ia)Ui.s M. Irons** 
Region V Representative 
Dili W/ano; ot I ducation 

John James 

Director of Institutitmal Research 
Mississippi Valley State* I niverMty 

I". R. lobe* 
Chairman 

Mississippi F»)stseitmdary I ducation 
Planning Board 



Aft ( Johnson 

Assotialc ( onstrucllon Analyst 
Chantfllor's Otluc, ( alitornia Commu- 
nity College System 



\ 



Jact|Uehn V!. Johnson 
1 inaiKial Analyst ^ 
Washingtim C ouncil Uw Poslseeimdary 
I ducation 

Ncdrick M. Jt»lmsoii 
Director ot I edoral PTi»grams 
l»»\va College Aid Commission 



Robert W. Johnson 

Asdstant Director for Campus Planning 
Ramapo College of New Jersey 

L. E. Klatt 
Architect 

Colorado Office of State Planninv and 
Budgeting 

James F. Konkle 
Research and Statistics Specialist 
Vermont Office of State Planning and 
Budgeting 

Stanley ICoplick* 
Direttoy of Budget 
Misjjouri Department of Higher 
Education 

William D. Kramer 
Associate Commissioner for Planning 
Indiana C'.iinmission for Higher 
Education 

'.Vil^iam H. Lovejoy 

Infoimation Systems and Fiscal Officer 
Board of Trustees, Neb^raska State 
.Colleges 

Henri Lucey 

Associate in Facilities Planning 
Office of Postsecondary Research, State 
Education Dcpartnrient New York 

Clara Luna** 

Region H Representative 

DHEW/Offiee of Education 

C arl Lut/* 

Deputy Commissioner 

Indiana Commission for Higher Education 

c 

WUlie L. Malone 
Director of Physical Plant 
Mississippi Valley State University 

' Arthur E. Mancl 
Director of Campus ancf Building 
planning 

Olfice of Facilities Planning, Oregon 
/State System oflliglier Education 

ferry Martin *; 
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APPENlSlXF y 
Regional Distribution of States 

I. North Atlantic 

1. Cunncclicut 

2. Delaware 

3. Disthci of Columbia 

4. Maine 

5. Maryland 

6. Massachusetts 

7. Ne\^ IJampshiic 

8. New Jersey 

9. New York 

10. Pennsylvania 
n. Rhode Island 
12. Vermont 



II, Great Lakes and Plains 

1. Illinois 

2. Indiana 
' 3. Iowa 

4. Kansas 

5. Michigan 

6. Minnesota 

7. Missouri 

8. Nebraska 

9. Norih Dakota 

10. Ohio 

11. South Dakota 

12. Wisconsin 



III. Southeast 

1. Alabama 

2. Arkansas 

3. Florida 

4. Georgia 

5. Kentucky 

6. Louisiana 

7. Mississippi 

8. North Carolina 

9. South Carolina 

10. Tennessee 

11. Virginia 

12. West Virginia 



IV. West and Southwest 

1. Alaska 

2. Arizona 

3. California 

4. Colorado 
' 5. Hajvaii 

6. Idaho 

7. Montana 

8. Nevada 

9. New Mexico 

10. Oklahoma 

11. Oregon 

12. Texas 

13. Utah 

14. Washington 

15. Wyoming 
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